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prepared. pee the VERY BEST, with ABSOLUTE CLEAN 
LIN ESS, under the strictest supervision. 
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YOU HAVE many thin ' 
that are absolutely useless to you, and are therefore only so j 
much lumber. et those very things are WANTED by 4. 
other persons who are willing to pay fair price for them. ‘ fe 


WHY NOT dispose of them? 
It is the easiest thing in the world todo so. You simply 
insert a short announcement of porsonlar and price in 
“THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE AND MART” News- 
paper, or reply to the announcements already there. : 


YOU WANT something 


that you have long desired, but the expense of which has 
stocd in the way. 


WHY NOT get it? 
Whether 4 is the most out-of-the-way or the most popular 
article, it can almost certainly be obtained on advantageous 
terms in the same manner as referred to above for selling 


things. 
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1 THEN BUY “ The Bazaar.” 
Ite usefulness and interest to you will ce obvious. It is THE 
eggs 8 | Paper of the day, and has been es‘ablished 


: for 39 yea 
It may be obtained - any Bookstall or Newsagent's, Price 21. or : 
Specimen Copy will be sent by post on receipt of 31. 


stamps. 


This Name— andthe 5-year Guarantee 
that protects it—means that when you buy 
an Ingersoll Crown Watch, you get a 
seal timekeeper. 

- The ‘* Ingersoll” isthe watch that times 
ten million lives. It is handsome, re liable, accur- 
ate. It keeps time as correctly as a costly watch, 
at less than the annual cost for cleaning and repairing 
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- « By GEORGE R. 
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numerous, tf at the same time sel 
but to Mr. William Le Queux belongs the 
distinction of being Queen Alexandra's 
‘ favourite novelist, When “Guilty Bonds.” 
Mr. Le Queuz’s first book, appeared, Her Majesty hap- 
ned to read it, and at once gave orders that every subse- 
ent work by the new writer was to be procured for her. 
he King of Italy is another of Mr. Le Queuz’s yrestest 
admirers, and once bel ingy| to him that his enthralling 
stories had often og im (the King) up late o’ nights. 
However, that King Victor was not very seriously offended 
is shown by the fact that Mr, Le Queuz is a Knight of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy, one of the many decorations 
he hold8 for the confidential services his unique knowledge 
of the secret history of European Courts has enabled him 
to render to foreign Governments.] 


Wenz I to reply to the question, “How do I write 
my sensational novels?” by “With a pen,” it would 
gavour of rudeness, but none the less the answer 
would at least have the merit of accuracy. 

For, despite public impressions to the contrary, I 
neither dictate, use a type-writer, nor talk into a 
phonograph. Every line is written by my own hand, 
on ially made for me, for such is the force 
of it that I cannot write on any other sort of 
paper, and go far from being a quick worker, I am 
slow, careful, and methodical to a degree in ef 
methods, working only in the morning, althoug 
never, except in extraordinary circumstances, allowin 
a day to pass without filling a good many pages 0 
manuscript. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF SCENERY NOT WANTED. 

Then, having fixed the general outline of the plot 
and the list of the characters, I make a very careful 
synopsis of the whole book before starting, and mar- 
thal my small army of notebooks. For every book 
from my pen is, the result of long travel and careful 
inquiry, and descriptions of all places, whether the 
scene is some country house in Scotland or some 
dismal cottage in Russia, are written from actual 
knowledge and from memoranda made on the spot 
and filed for future reference. . : 

But this brings me to a far more interesting question 
than my own methods and idiosyncrasies as a writer. 
Yhe art of writing a sensational story is to interest 
the reader from the first line to the last. To-day 
the reader has no use for descriptions of scenery or 
weather. We live in the age of the motor-’bus, and 
the sensational story must be so written that the 
. reader once commencing it cannot lay it down until 
4 the last word is reached. . 

What, then, are the qualifications the sensational 
novelist should in order to ensure this highly 
desirable seal 

GLARING BLUNDERS LOSE READERS. 

Well, in my opinion, the first essential is that he 
should be a man of the world, and have a wide 
knowledge of men and places. . 

This may smack of the obvious, but the point is 
well worth consideration by young writers who are 
apt to imagine that the whole art of writing a 
sensational story lies in a vivid imagination. 

Far from it. The essence of a good sensational 
novel lies in beguiling the reader into accepting the 
extraordinary ag ordinary, or, in, other words, in 
making the improbable appear convincing, and this 
can only be done by writing from first-hand know- 
ledge of whatever you describe, and by having some, 
_ preferably a solid, foundation in fact for your 
story. 

Tt is true, as I have said, that descriptions of 
scenery and weather are no suger wanted, but your 
plot must have a setting, and that setting should be 
of 18-carat gold in the sense of being true to life. 

If you make glaring blunders in your descriptions 


of places or events, you at once lose your grip on 
the well-informed reader, and I am certain that the 
popularity of my works is due in no small d to 


the fact that I never describe anything I have not 
actually seen for myself. 

Whether I describe a Court ball or a costermonger’s 
wedding, it is done from personal observation, and 
consequently if I chance to have a aun or a coster- 
monger for a reader, she or he will find my facts 
correct. 

But, after all, the plot’s the thing. It should, as 
already mentioned, have at least some foundation in 
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fact? For, remember, truth 
is ever stranger than fiction, 
and the most inventive 
novelist who ever lived never 
conceived anything half so 
extraordinary or sensational 
as some of the things that 
have happened, and continue 
to happen, in real life. 

For example, my latest 
novel, the “Great Court 
Scandal,” is founded on fact, 
although, of course, names 
Ee dis, = ne Ks 

: incidents slightly 
altered; and practically all my plots have been taken 
from the eventful happenings of this ever eventful 
“— of “pied 

s brings me to my second point. Not only 
should the sensational walter have good general 
knowledge of mankind, from the highest to the lowest, 
but he should—in fact, he must—have an intimate 
knowledge of police, men and matters, not only of 
his own country, but of all countries, or certainly 
of all European nations. 

For myself, I count amongst my friends all the 
chiefs and many of the agents of the secret polico of 
Italy, France, Russia, and Austria; whilst in London 
Tam often to be seen of an evening in the instructive 
company of detectives from Scotland Yard. 

mm, probably, hardly anyone has a wider 
acquaintance with political spies and agents, of both 
sexes, than I, and recently this knowledge enabled 
me to hoist some of these spies with their own 
petards. Whilst travelling in the Balkans in search 
of the local colour, upon the value of which I cannot 
insist too strongly, I was followed by spies from the 
moment I entered that trouble-breeding region. 

I knew that I was being followed, but the spics 
did not know that I knew, and when I got to Belgrade 
I lodged a complaint with the Minister of Justice, 
with the result that the spies got a wigging, not for 
following me, but for being found out. 


MAKE FRIENDS WITH THE POLICE. 


However, that is an aside, and I cannot too strongly 
emphasise the importance to the sensational writer 
of a close and friendly acquaintance with the police. 
From them he can gather material for innumerable 
plots, learn the true history of seemingly mysterious 
crimes and the details of sensational cases which 
for political or other reasons have been kept out of 
the papers, and, generally speaking, keep himself up- 
to-date in all that is going on in that world of crime 
and intrigue with which to a great extent he must 
necessarily deal in his work. 

Then, although I do not advise the would-be sensa- 
tional novelist to cultivate the acquaintance of 
criminals, for he can learn all he necds of their 
tricks and mancuvres from their natural enemies, 
the police; I may perhaps mention as a personal 
fact that I have for many years paid tribute to the 
famous secret societies of the “ and the Camorra ; 
whilst I have more than a bowing uaintance with 
the chief political criminals of the Continent, and 
I have made a Very special study of crime and 
criminals in general. 

Indeed, it was I who first pointed out to Scotland 
Yard a means of escape from London to the Con- 
tinent, which, till then, had escaped the notice of 
the authorities, and which even now it would not be 
in the interests of F ciga to divulge. 

Well, I think I have now said enough to show you 
that my stories, quickly as they may be read, are 
not quickly written, and that so far from being the 
airy products of a fertile imagination, they are based 
on an intimate knowledge of all phases of crime and 
of all sorts and conditions of criminals, from courtiers 
to coiners, a knowledge which it has cost me 


many years, more 

money, and no small : 
amount of personal Nhe~ & 
risk and danger to 

acquire. - 


eee! 


Doctor: “Yes, Mr. Jones, the best thing to do 
will be to examine you under the Réntgen ray.” 

Jones (sotto voce): “Réntgen ray, eh? I expect 
he wants to see how much money I have got in my 


pocket.” 
ed 


Younosrer {patarephanti) “Father, I am not 
sitting on the dunce’s form now.” 

Parent: “That's right! Here's a shilling for you. 
But tell me how you came to pass on to the higher 
form?” . : 

“The other is being painted.” 
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A MESSAGE FROM EARL ROBERTS. 


I wish you to seriously consider the advisability of jcir.ing 
a Miniature Rifle Club affiliated with the Society of Miniae 
ture Rifle Clubs, 

The object of this association ts to promote skill in rifle 
shooting amongst all classes of His Majesty’s subjects, by 
the establishment of short ranges for practice with minia- 
ture ammunition in every town and village in Great Britain. 

If no such club exists in your district, you should com- 
municale with the Secretary of the Society for the purpose 
of obtaining particulars of the way in which you can 
start one. 

Whilst I do not for a moment pretend that miniature 
shooting is in all respects as useful as knowing how to shoot 
on a long range, I am satisfied that men can learn to shoot 
on miniature ranges ; and that, unless mintature ranges are 
very generally made use of, the great majority of men in 
this country will never learn to shoot at all. 

Every man reader of this paper must of necessity have a 


certain amount of spare 

time, and the most — 

useful way to employ it = 

is to join a Miniature Pee 
Rifle Club. quususame 6 ee 


_If, after reading these words, you feel that you would 
like to know more about Miniature Rifle Clubs, send a 
tcard to the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
treet, London, W.C., asking for the name of a club in 
your locality. This will not bind you in any way to 
Join the club. It will merely show that Lord Roberts’ 
words do not fall on deaf ears. 


NO CAJOLERY THEN. 

A ceERTAIN lady took her four-year-old daughter 
to a photographer. The little one would not keep 
still. The knight of the camera was as nice anfi- 
suave as he could be, and called the child all the 
sweet, endearing names he could think of, while 
using every device of gentle persuasion to make the 
little wriggler keep quiet. Finaily he turned to 
the despairing mother and said: 

e am, if you wi!l leave your darling with me 
for a few minutes, I think I can succeed in taking 
her lovely face to perfection.” 

The mother withdrew for a short time. Soon the 
age te summoned her back, and cxhibited a 

ighly satisfactory negative. When they reached 
home the mother asked : 

“Nellie, what did that nice gentleman say to you 
when I left you alone with him?” 

“Well, he said,” repliel Nellie, “ ‘If you don’t sit 
still, you ugly, squint-eyed monkey, I'll shake the 
life out of your trembling carcase.’ Then I sat very 
still, mamma.” 

— re fer ee 


Mrs Jones: “My husband is the light of my life.” 

Mrs. Smith: “So is mine. One of the kind that 
smokes and goes out at night.” 

een I eee 

“Yes, she’s made a name for herself.” 

“In what way?” 

“Why, she used to be Ellen Mary Ann Brown. 
Now she is Aileen Marian Browne.” 

— ef ee 

“He said he would lay the earth at my fect,” said 
the sentimental girl. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Cayenno, “it sounds good, 
but it is not practical. You already have the earth 
at your feet. What you want is a three or four etorey 
house over your head.” 

et fees 
x oe MVCR OBEDIENCE. 
very distinguishe rsonage had promised 
visit the school, and the schoolinnatar, though flattered, 
was on tenter-hooks in case his pupils should disgrace 
the school and the management on the occasion by 
some unseemly act. 

“ Boys,”’ he said, “ when his lordshi 
be reccived with every indication of respect. You 
must rise and bow and—— But we had better leave 
it that you do everything you sce me do. Woe shall 
not make any mistakes then.” 

In due course his lordship entered. Unawaro of 
the fact that a tiny piece of orange-pecl stood in his 
path, the schoolmaster made an elaborate bow which 
ended in an involuntary somersault. And immediately 
every obedient boy in that school laid himself on the 
floor, and it was a forest of waving and kicking kgs of 
various sizes and conditions that his astonished eat 
ship gazed upon. 

i Sut us ig ar ae es painful episode. 
is not seemly to dwell upon the aw: 
too much obedicnte, F eae a 


enters he must 


Tis Known by all, both near and far, how good the ROYAL etorfes are, 


oe 
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Atona the broad highways, through the main 
thoroughfares, from morn to midnight flows the full 
tide of life. 

It is there for every passin 
eee, The ebb and flow of the great stream, the 
tributaries that are ever adding to its volume, the 
-eross currents, are ordered and regulated f the law. 

You wander the highways at any hour of the night 
or day, and see much and learn much. But if you 
walk in the by-ways with the eyes of understanding 

a will see more and learn more. I have been walk- 
t the by-ways all my life, and I am still seeing and 
still learning. 

How many of us on business or on pleasure bent, 
and going constantly from our homes to the samo 
spot, make any considerable variation in the route. 

‘usiness men who walk to business, idle men who 
walk to their club, get in a habit of walking always 
along the main direct routes of London. -Few ever 
turn into the side streets. Many are as ignorant of 
the by-ways along the main routes of London as they 
are of the by-ways of Benin or the off-turnings of Tim- 
buctoo. 

I have never written an “Off the Track’ article 
yet about any district without “an old resident” 
writing to my Editor or to myself to say that I have 
been drawing on mr imagination. The writer of the 
letter had lived i. the distriet for twenty or thirty 
years—sometimes ait his lify--u»d was yet completely 
ignorant of the secrets of its |)-ways. 

THE RUSSIAN IMMIGRANT AND HIS PAPER. 

1 do not profess to know all the by-ways. No man 
does. Life is not loug enough to study them all— 
even if = had nothing else to co. 

Bat. if ycu would wander in the by-ways of London 
and let me be yqur4guide, I will promises you that 
the journeys shall not be uninteresting ones. Most 
of what I have seen you shall see; most of what I 
have learnt you shall learn. But not all. Discretion 
is the better part of valour, and the discreet — 
will always show the select company who have 
accepted his escort “just enough,’ but never too 
much, 

Here is a broad main thoroughfare that everybody 
knows. It is on the road to the docks, and by night 
or day it is interesting to the student of humanity. 
Here you may see the newly-arrived immigrant from 
the land of the Tsar, in his Russian ghirt and his 
high boots, tenting along with a small portmanteau 
in his hand, and taking his first look at London. 

He doesn’t seem ‘particularly interested. He is 
rather anxious to find the strect for which he is 
Tooking, where he has relatives who came here man 
years ago. He has the address on a small, well- 
thumbed piece of paper. He shows it every now and 
then to a stolid English constable, who studies it 
carefully and then jerks a thumb in a certain direc- 
tion, and the Russian immigrant goes on. The 
language of pantomime is the real universal language. 
If I could have my way, it should be taught in every 
school of the kingdom. 

HOME COMFORTS FOR FOREIGNERS. 

Along this broad and busy thoroughfare walk or 
lounge Swedes and Germans, Lascars, Arabs, Turks, 
and Chinamen. 

Some are new arrivals, some are living in well- 
established “homes” for the stranger. In_ this 
neighbourhood are homes for all nationalities—homes 
in which the particular language spoken is under- 
etood and the particular food required is prepared. 
Into some of the smaller homes, boarding-houses, and 
hotelg for these strangers within our gates we may 
later-on penetrate when we find them in a by-way. 

They are quaint places, some of these little hotels 
for the foreign wayfarer, and in them a strange 


company is often gathered. 
re is one in which not long ago I found the 
olive-skinned, red-fezzed “ Algerians,’ as they were 


merally called, who were for many months familiar 
fers with their smart Oriental carpets and mats 
and gaily-embroidered cloths over their arms. 

They did not always find an hotel to shelter them. 
Sometimes, when they got far afield and away from 
the. cogmopolitan accommodation of the great city, 
they sent under the stars, 

o of them quarrelled while they were travellin 
the inces, and one killed the other in the quie' 
coun’ t in which they had laid down for the 
night. . Algerian carpet-dealer, whom I had last 
seen smoking his cigarette by the fire in the 
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BABYLON 


By Geo. R. Sims, 


district aeniie 
lodging-house which 
many of the Breton onion-se used to fre- 


qeest when they 


under the Breton berets, and the long 
the men carried over their shoulders. 


every year, an 
| the trade at the kitchen door, and everybody was sa 
when the news came that many of them, going back 
to their native land with the money t had gain 
were wrecked almost in si 
had gone down with the ill-fated ship to an ocean grave. 


man and woman to 


courtway, in whic 
standing outside the houses hard at work. 
dozens of nails driven here and there into the outside 


Trish songe, and one or two are li 


OS 
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were hawking the produce of 


ir native Brittany in the streets of London. 
Everybody knew those ruddy, alentke ene faces 
of onions 


ny of them 
were fine, sturdy young fellows, who visited. England 
had picked up sufficient En for 


t of their homeland 


There will be foreign tongues to greet us when we 


turn out of the main thoroughfare in which we 
started our 
that we sha 
foreigners who were not only strangers but captives 
in our midst. 


resent trip, and in one stran lace 
see Gece will be many maiocios of 


We leave the Ripeway and turn through a narrow 
a number of young women are 
There are 


walls. You would wonder what the nails were for if 


you saw them when no one was about. 


But now the nails are in use. Fastened to them is 
one end of the piece of sacking which the girls are 
making. The court is largely inhabited E Trish 
people, and the irls are Tome workers. Sack 
making, rush and bass basket and bag making are 
staple industries in the Irish quarter of this par- 
ticular district. 

The girls as they work in the narrow by-way sing 

to Irish 
lads who are talking soft nonsense to min & 
beautiful brogue only slightly weakened by the 
London atmosphere. 

We pes through the court, and we come to an old- 
world square. 

ALIENS WHO BOIL OLD UNIFORMS. 

We are not far off the Thames, for we can hear the 
hooting of the great steamers and the tooting of the 
little tugs as they pass up and down from and to the 
Gateway of the World. 

What a quaint, old-world little re it is! We 
ips Bom going into its history. We haven’t time for 

at. 

But we can tell that great folks once lived in some 
of the houses. Now many of them are let out in 
floors to foreigners. . 

Let us enter one and walk through into the back- 
ee Here a number of Polish men and women are 

oiling old uniforms that were collected on the battle- 
fields of South Africa. Khaki tunics are soaking in 
great steaming tubs. The little back-yard is littered 
with regimental tabs and numbers. 

We go downstairs into the basement, and find a 
little room packed with Russian shoemakers. There 
are ten of them at work in such a small space you 
wonder they do not occasionally hit each other instead 
of the shoe, 

This house has the air of having once been the 
dwelling-place of a rich English merchant, or perhaps 
a family of independent means. The hall door, now 
set back that the alien shoemakers, tailors and uni- 
form boilers, and the upstairs tenants may pass to 
and fro, may have been opened by a powdered foot- 
man for my lady to pass out to her sedan chair. 

There is a furniture dealer’s at the corner, where, 
outside a house that has still the grand air on it, 
tables and chairs and looking-glasses are set about in 
picturesque confusion. 

rmission and a 


‘ If by are Soevanate ant h pa 
ea unch of keys, and are allowed to through 
ouse and into "the next and see all’ that lies ro 


this 
the back, we shall not have wandered into a quiet 
by-way for nothing. 

For here was once a court-house—the High Court 
of the Liberties of the Tower—and behind it is the 
prison, with the cellars and dungeons in which lay 
the foreign prisoners brought to this country during 


the Peninsular War. . 

The place is very lonely and very grimt now. Some 
of it is used, or was when I saw it, to store odds and 
ends in, and in one room in the basement there was 
a savoury smell, as though the fire had been used for 
cooking. purposes. A year ago you could enter it 
from Neptune Street thro a piste Rome the 
landlord of which had the keys. To-day, I believe 
that way is closed. But the old prison is a wonderful 
relic of bygone days, whose-very existence is un- 
sus by the majority of Londoners. 

ere are English names among the foreign ones 
carved on doors and tables and forms. Mr. Stockley, 
that gentleman to whom we are indebted for the 
pitch-plaster which was clapped over the mouth of 
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was lock 
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we were to enter without 
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the intended yictim, is one of them. And the pccr 
debtors have left more than one pathetic inscription 
on the walls. ar 

There was, and possibly some of it still remains, 9 
subterranean passage from the dungeons to the river, 

this unde d way many prisoners passed 
to the Success, the old convict ship that took them 
from their country for their country’s good. 

And because of this the old prison, in a cell cf 
which only a year ago while wandering the by-ways 1 
up to see how I liked the darkness and a 
ank bed, was called the Sly House. A man entered 


it, and you never gaw him again. He got his one 


- he was put on board the 
y Bay. 

In the prison are fetters, ar and wrist-irons 
that have pressed on the limbs of famous captives, 
and on the tables and walls are names that tell of 
the great days of the British Army when it fought far 
nearer home than would be pleasant for our modern 


last glimpse of Lo 


nerves. And outside in the street there is not fcr 
d| the passer-by a sign or hint of any of these quaint 
survivals. 


BEWARE OF THE CROCODILE! 
A turn out of the square, and we enter another 


by-way. In it lies an ordinary-looking yard of what 
appear 


to be at first sight ramshackle sheds. But if 
ission, and unaccom- 
panied, we should be considerably startled. 

For in these sheds and stables are wild beasts from 
all parts of. the world. Only those that are not too 
strong or too fierce are in the sheds. For the lions 
and the tigers brought over by the great importcrs 
in the season that alone permits them to land, for the 
first time, in our midst you must — an unprc- 
tentious-looking building close at hand, and then you 
will find them in cages. 

But if you are tired, beware how you sit down on 
an apparently innocen ing crate with open 
wooden bars. Alligators and crocodiles are not 
pleasant things to sit upon. ; 

We turn back into the main street again, and find 
odd by-ways running off it here and there. Some of 
them are broad courtways, each with its own 
characteristic. You might spend a day in these by- 
ways, and learn how little you know of London all 
the time. In one court you will find only Catholic 
Peles. In another only sea-faring men and their 
families. Another court is entirely Irish. In another 
there are only Russian Jews. : 

WHERE CAPTURED PIRATES WERE HANGED. 

Turn off the main street into a churchyard Jaid 
out with flowers and green plants, and round a quict 
corner you will come upon a mortuary tarned into a 
little natural history museum. There you will make 
a curidus discovery. For here are beehives, and the 
bees are gathering honey in the very heart of a 
district where once Paddy Goose rang nightly with 
ss revelry, and Tiger's Bay shocked even that 
redoubtable by-way traveller Mr. Jaines Greenwood, 

Dany TztzararH’s famous amateur casual. 

At the end of the churchyard you may see tho 

westone of the Marrs, on which is recorded the 

liff Highway horror that De Quincy immortalised 
in “Murder Considered as a Fine Art.”’ In a minute 
you come to Gravel Lane and the Bridge of Sighs, 
and if you cross it you are in the Island of Wapping 
—an island with quaint by-ways and wonders that 
not one Londoner in a thousand has knowledge of. 

But we mugt not cross the-Bridge of Sighs to-day. 
We will just glance from it tow Execution Dock, 
where once captured pirates and seaway robbers were 
hanged and_the pre stood, from which the dead 
hung in chains, t swung and creaked in the night 
wind, to give an unpleasant sensation if you 
crossed the bridge into Wapping late and alone. 

If we return to the hiahvay and pass on to the 
end we come to a busy market corner and a railway 
station, and then once more we turn up a by-way. 

THE WORST STREET IN LONDON. 

It is—or was, for many of the houses in it have 
been closed—one of the, most terrible by-ways in the 
world. It is a long, narrow alley, with a high blank 
wall on one side of it and a long row of dark 
dilapidated hovels on the other. 
rom the window of a house you could stretch out 
your hand and touch the wall, There is just 4 
narrow strip of God’s sky above, but you must stand 
ia the centre of the alley and strain your eyes tosee it. 

That high black wall could tell of terrible scenes it 
has shut in’ from view. The houses of this dark 
by-way could tell tales more terrible still. But wo 
can only wander through the long, narrow, winding 
way of wickedness to-day and imagine what the place 
was in ith days of degradation. 

It is the long alley that once found itself infamous 
in print, and was called ‘““The worst street in 
London.” It is not good for us to linger long here. 

Let us turn back round the corner and retrace our 
steps, for in two minutes we can be in the green 

nm again, and sit in the sunshine and watch the 
ndon bees gathering honey from the London 


lowers. 
We have walked warily in the by-ways on our first 
ition. In our next we will enter some of the 
by-way houses in other quarters, which the police 
only visit in order to invite the inmates to step 
outside and go for a walk in the direction of tho 
police-station. : 


—_—— a — 
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The jorrible Risks of 
3 Walking Obouf 


ai 


Watxine in Fenton Street, Stoke, on Deo, 11th 
la.t, a gentleman suddenly felt the pavement givi 
way bencath his feet. With one spring he reached 
the middle of the road, and only just in time. With 
a crash and a thud the flags of the pavement broke 
apart and disappeared into a yawning black chasm, 
the mouth of an old coal-pit. 

But for his quickness this gentleman must have 
shared the fate of a poor fellow called Holland, who 

rished at Hanley in December, 1903. He wag on 
his way to his work, when the earth opened and 
swallowed him up. yg ee choke damp, it was 
impossible to recover his ly from the depths into 
which he had fallen, and his funeral service was held, 
in the presence of a great gathering, at the mouth of 
the shaft into which he had disappeared. 

When one speaks of the perils of the streets one 
naturally thinks of the danger of being knocked down 
or run over. But there are other possibilities more 
numerous and more peculiar than most of. us ever 
give a thought to. 


AN ELECTRIFIED PUDDLE THAT DEALT DEATH. 

One of these dangers, which is perhaps the most 
full of peril of any, arises from the great extension 
of electric traction and of electric lighting. A hor- 
rible tragedy occurred-not long ago at Pittsburg, the 
American Birmingham. 

A heavy thunderstorm drenched a large flag, making 
it so heavy that its weight broke the staff, whic 
fell u an overhead wire and cut it in two. One 
end of the wire dropped in a great puddle between 
the tram-lines. A man, crossing the street hurriedly 
to get out of the rain, stepped in the pool and 
instantly fell dead. 

A number of people rushed to pick him up, and, 
not knowing the cause of the accident, also stepped 
into the water. Three more were electrocuted, and 
half a dozen received violent ghocks. The street 
looked like a battlefield. 

In August last a similar accident occurred in 
Brooklyn. A wire was broken by the wind, and 
charged a pool, into which a man dropping off o 
tramear stepped, and was killed, and almost immedi- 
ately two great van horses coming up close behind 
were likewise killed as if by a lightning flash. 


THE UMBRELLA COMPLETED THE CIRCUIT. 


One stormy evening a Philadelphia man on his 
way home pulled up opposite a shop window in 
Chesnut Street, which was brilliantly illuminated 
by a great arc light placed just outside apd at the 
top of the glass. The man was holding an umbrella 
with a metal rod, and the top came in contact with 
the iron frame of the lamp, which by some freak of 
the current had become heavily ee ge The circuit 
was completed, and the man received a shock which 
knocked him down and very nearly killed him. 

When electric trams were first introduced in Paris 
they were so badly laid that in wet weather “plots” 
of ground on each side of the rails became heavily 
charged. One morning a man named Picour, walk- 
ing down the Rue Réaumur, accidently stepped upon 
a of these “plots,” and was promptly knocked 

own. 

A crowd collected, when an officious policeman 
pushed through. “Ah, you’re one of those people 
who like to make themselves appesr interesting !”’ he 
observed, with a sneer. “I’ll prove it’s all non- 
sense!’? So saying, the sceptical policeman stepped 
upon the “plot,”? and, to the intense delight of the 
crowd, leaped high into the air_and fell flat on his 
back, yelling like a madman. He had to be carried 
to hospital. 


A FUR BOA THAT NEARLY PROVED FATAL. 


A-Parisian young lady was the sufferer in a rey 
strange accident which had nothing to do wit 
electricity. Walking in the Rue du Flandre, a gust 
of wind blew the end of her boa into the wheel of a 
passing cab. The result was that she was flung to 
the ground, and picked up nearly strangled and with 
oue arm broken. 

Strange as was this accident, it hardly matches one 
which befell a passenger from Glasgow to Belfast in 
January last. On landing at Belfast, the poor fellow, 
evidently feeling ill, leaned against some railings. 
As he remained in that attitude for a long time, 
someone went to his help. Then it wag found that 
the stranger’s head had slipped down between two 
spikes, and that he, being unable to extricate himself 
or even to shout for help, had been strangled. He 
Was quite dead. 

A dreadful accident, and one which should be a 


warning to careless smokers, happened in the High 


See the February ROYAL for 


\ 


Street at Gillingham on t. 10th last. A young 
girl was wheeling a perambulator with a baby in it, 
when a wax match flung from the top of a passing 
tramcar get her light summer dress afire. In an 
instant the poor child was a mass of flames; a window 
blind was torn from a shop and flung round her, but 
it was too late. Head, face, and shoulders were so 
terribly burned that sho died later in hospital. 

There is always an element of danger from above 
to the casual passer-by. A brick, for instance, or 
slate may fall from a roof. 

Vienna saw a shocking tragedy on Feb. 24th three 
years ago. A carnival procession was moving through 
the streets when, as the people were passing a new 
building in process of erection, tho whole of the front 
of it suddenly collapsed and fell with a mighty roar 
into the street. Three men were buried beneath piles 
of débris. One was pulled out alive, but it took four 
hours to extricate the mangled remains of the others. 

Possibly there has never been a stranger street 
accident than one which occurred in New York a 
couplo of years ago. A cat, trying to catch a bird on 
the roof of a tall building in 123rd Street, fell off. 
She landed on a boy who was standing upon a balcony 
on the second floor, and knocked him clean over tho 
low parapet. At the moment another boy was pass- 
ing below wheeling a baby carriage. 

MILK THAT CAUSED A BROKEN WRIST. 

The falling boy missed him by a foot, and fell 
square in tho centre of the perambulator, which, 
most happily, was meg ek Boy No. 2 was so fright- 
ened that he ran for his life. Passers-by extricated 
No. 1 from the ruins of the baby carriage, and found 
him none the worse, except for a sprained arm. 
Oddly enough, however, the cat was killed. 

poor dog was the principal sufferer in a some- 
what similar accident which fists ned in Paris last 
September. A little French girl fell from the balcony 
of the fourth floor of the Hotcl de Russie. By a 
strange chance she landed on the back of a large dog. 
The child was practically unhurt, and the dog ran 
howling away. 

A lawyer named Lord ,came to grief in curious 
fashion in Jersey City one day last winter. Two 
heavily-laden milk vans collided in the street; all the 
milk was upset, and, as it was freezing hard, the 
street was almost immediately covered with milk ice. 
Mr. Lord, coming along a few minutes later, fell 
upon the ice and broke his wrist. 

One more accident—this also to a lawyer. Thg 
penypmen in question, who is a member of one of the 

st-known firms of solicitors in Vienna, went out late 
one evening to post a letter. 

Putting his hand too far into the slit, he was 
caught by a ring upon his finger and held fast, in 
spite of all his efforts. A huge crowd collected, and 
some tried to help, while others jeered. But eventu- 
ally workmen had to unscrew the box before the 
unfortunate gentleman could be released. 


eee eee 


A SITUATION NOT WANTED. 

James (who has come to London with a view to 
emigrating, stops before a newsagent’s shop to look 
at a placard with a large line upon it, “Situation in 
Egypt”): “I’ve come about the situation you're adver- 
tising.” 

Newsagent: “What situation?” 

James : (pointing to poster): “It’s the one in Egypt 
I’m after.” . 

Newsagent: “Pooh; that’s on the state of affairs.” 

James: “I don’t care whose estate it’s on, I'll take 


it.” 
et ees 
“Dip you tell your master that I helped you with 
your French exercise, Sidney?” 
“Yes, father.” 
“And what did he say?” 


“He said he wouldn’t keep me in to-day, 'cos it 
Cidn’t seem fair that I should suffer for your ignor- 


ome f Gee 


Bonnie: “Mamma?” 

Mamma: “Well.” ; 

Bobbie: “Were men awful scarce when you married 
papa, or did you just feel sorry for him?” 

—jo—__ 

“Qur, madame is ill, but ze doctor haf pronounce 
it something very trifling, very small,” said the 
French maid to an inquiring friend. . 

“Oh, I am so relieved, for I was really anxious 
about her,” replied the friend. : 2 

“Let me recall. It was something very leetle, 
answered the French maid. “Oh, I have it now! 
Ze doctor says zat madame has ze smallpox.’ 

—_—-q———__ 


UNDOUBTEDLY SO, F 
y and Mary were sitting in an arme lair read- 
i . article on ® The Law of Compensation.” __ 
t Just fancy,” exclaimed Mary, “accordin’ to this, 
when a man Toees one of ’is senses another gets more 
developed. For instance, & blind man gets more 
senses of hearin’ an’ touch an——— . 
“Yes, that’s truo enough,” answered John. “I’ve 
noticed it myself. When a man has one leg shorter 
than the other, by jove, the other’s longer. 


MUSTARD TINS FROM THE “MONTAGU,” 


Adversity turns Cannon into Street Posts and 
Uses Monuments to Mend Roads, 


THERE remains to-day many treasured records of 
Britain’s famous “wooden walls.” The billiard table 
at Windsor Castle is made of oak taken from the 
sunken Royal George, and the timbers of the famous 
old Foudroyant have been worked up into memorials 
of many sorts and kinds, book-cases, and the like. 

Oxford University treasures’a chair made of planks 

from Drake’s marvellous little Golden Hind, in which 
he sailed round the world after raiding two million 
pounds’ worth of Spanish gold. 
_ Alas! the days of sentimgnt scem to be past, or is 
it that the magnificent stecl-clad of to-day, tearing 
through the brine at twenty knots an hour, does not 
encourage the same feeling of romance as did the 
towering clouds of canvas of the past? At any rate, 
the modern warship, when her days of usefulness are 
over, receives scant consideration at the hands of 
Admiralty or breakers. 
There is the unfortunate Mvuntagu, for instance, 
her aie hull of finest steel-plate piled up on the 
deadly rocks of Lundy. In a very short time no 
trace of her will remain. She has been sold as old 
iron, and will be broken up with explosives and 
the remains sent to Cardiff, where, smelted down, 
rolled out, and coated with molten tin, the steel will 
be spread broadcast over the world in the shape of 
tins of Jones’s miraculous mustard or Smith's original 
ox tongues. 

FOUGHT AT THE BOMBARDMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 

The Montagu was a new ship, and had no special 
historical value. But the same cannot be said of the 
splendid old Inflerible, the first ship to fire an eighty- 
one ton gun in action. Her enormous shells played 
a principal part in the bombardment of Alexandria. 
Four years ago the hull of the Inflerible was sold to 
the ship-breakers for £20,100, and there is no 
memorial of her preserved. Even the tins made out 
of her stout sides are by this time buried in the 
rubbish heaps of five continents. 

Guns which have played their parts in making 
history too often share a similar fate. The posts 
along the kerbstones of Tower Hill are guns which 
were used in some of Wellington's campaigns. Other 
cannon captured in the Peninsula and at Waterloo 
were made into gas standards for Waterloo Bridge. 

This was well enough, but unfortunately certain 
municipal vandals removed a number of these a few 
years ago, and broke them up, replacing them with 
commonplace designs of commonplace metal. 

CASTING STATUES WITH CAPTURED CANNON. 

Fortunately, not all such weapons are so evilly 
treated. The capital of Nelson's monument is 
fashioned out of captured French guns; so is the 
Achilles Statue in Hyde Park; and the Wellington 
Memorial in the Phenix Park, Dublin, is also cast 
of captured cannon. 

Yet in any scrap-iron yard you will see all kinds 
of proud relics piled together ready for the foundry. 
Thousands of bayonets or great piles of old rifle 
barrels are a common sight. 

Just at present there is an extraordin famine 
in iron, due to the great recovery of trade during 
the past year, so all old iron and stecl is being 
snap up. 

Besides the Montaqu, the Great Wheel at Earl's 
Court, which has delighted so many thousands, even 
millions of sightseers, is at present being broken up, 
and this, too, is being sold to be resmclted. Next 
year we may buy, without knowing it, Big Wheel 
biscuit tins or kitchen spoons cast out of this cireu- 
lar pleasure tower. 

THE MAGNA CHARTA SOLD FOR FOURPENCE. 

Only curiosity hunters know to what base uscs 
adversity or ignorance brings relics of historic im- 

rtance, but there is one instance which is fairly 

‘amiliar to most of us. Magra Charta, it will be 
remembered, was bought for fourpence from a tailor 
who was just about to cut the valuable document up 
into a pattern. 

At Caister-on-Sca, in Norfolk, the rector not long 
ago discovered the church font in a sortaye garden 
at Eye, where it was being used as a flower-pot. 
Nobody knew where it came from. It was of the 
sixteenth century, beautifully decorated in Gothic 
style, and in preservation. The rector purchased 
it and restored it to its proper place. 

Down on Dartmoor, in Devonshire, the road- 
menders havo used hundreds of tons of neolitiic 
monuments to mend the roads, ignorantly destroying 
relics of enormous historical value. Tho same sort 
of thing has happened in Wiltshire, where most of 
the druidical circle at Avebury, a circle originally 
infinitely larger and finer than that of Stonehenge, 
has been torn down by farmers for the purpose of 
building — and pigsties. 

We are gradually learning to take greater caro of 
our ancient monuments, but we aro still careless about 
those of the present day. Our grandchildren will 
perhaps bitterly regret that we did nof save for them 
the great guns of the Inflexible, or the huge stecring 
wheel of the Calliope, by the aid of which that gallant 
ship fought her way out of the raging cauldron of the 
Apia roadstead. 
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RAFFLESES IN REAL LIFE. 
Buecrars who lead a sort of Jekyll and Hyde 
existence, like the Raffles of Mr. ‘Hornung’s clever 
atery, are not by any means such rare birds as most 
eople are apt to imagine. . 
e One such ris cenenael at the Clerkenwell Sessions 
only the other day. His name was W: 


Yard 
It is almost a matter 
of impossibility him, unless by a lucky 
accident. The notorious “Spider,” for instance, the 
real original of the mythical Raffles, averaged 
and three burglaries a night for years, going out 
always in evening dress when on 
that the polico touched their : , 
held open for him the doors of the cabs in which 


he removed his booty. 
too, are these 


one such that 


ing train, ; 
platform of Waterloo Station. : 
He was secured, however, with the assistance of 
some porters, and after his committal to gaol a ward- 
robe of some thirty new suits of clothes, of the test 
material and clegant cut, was found at the handsome 
flat he rented in a block of West-End mansions, 
>_—_0Cc 
“J suppose,” said the physician to 
“that you would throw your physic to the d 
“Not good dogs,” the other returned gravely. 
ge) Ol ad 


AWAITING INSTRUCTIONS. 

Tue mild Hindoo, as a rule, is inca ble of originating 
a scheme to meet ot emergency, but is very good at 
carrying out one that has been explained to him. 

‘A few years ago the native station-master of an 

I out - of - the- 
way Indian 
railway- 
station was 
suddenly 
attacked by 
atiger, made 
bold through 
hunger. 

The startled assistant immediately rushed to the 
tel h office, and wired to the Euro station- 
master at the next place on the line, as follows :— 

“Tiger on platform eating station-master; please 
wire instructions.” 


the scoffer, 
1 ” 


>—-0c~< . 

“For goodness’ sake, what’s that noise?” 

“The girl next door is having her voice cultivated.” 

“ Apparently the process of cultivation has reached 
the harrowing season.” 

>_—_O0Cc 
MOUNTAINS UNDER THE SEA. 

Tus news of the discovery in the South Pacific 

Ocean the other day of submarine. peak as high as 
Mount Everest serves to remind us how little we 
know of that portion of the earth’s surface—nearly 
three-fourths of the whole—that is covered by the 
sea. : 
It was only, for instance, so recently as 1901 that 
the stupendous range of the Britannia Mountains 
was accidentally stumbled upon by the cable er 
Britannia, while she was engaged in hy 4 wor 
between the east coast of Australia and Norfolk 
Island. As high as the Alps they are, and probably 
fully as picturesque, although, of course, no mortal 
eye has ever beheld them, or ever will. 

The Edward VIIth range, too, in the North 
Atlantic, was unknown to oceanographers until com- 
paratively lately, although some of the peaks rise to 
within one hundred fathoms of the surface of the 
sea. Not far away is the remarkable Laura Ethel 
Mountain, discovered in 1878, and whose summit is 
only thirty-six fathoms below the surface. In shape 
and appearance it almost exactly resembles Mont 
Blano, even the dome of snow being duplicated by a 
white substance, which recent aE, mg have 
ghown to be principally carbonate of lime, formed 
from dead shells, and the skeletons of countless pelagic 


es. 

Many of the most famous submarine mountains 
Jack but a little of being islands. Thus, Mount 
Placentia, in the Atlantic, soars to within thirty feet 
of sea-level. The summit of the famous Horse Shoe 
Mountain is near enough to cause 8 ronounced “ tide 
rip” ; while the topmost pinnacle o Mount Conway, 
wich rises from the deepest part of the bed of the 
Scuth Pacific Ocean to a height of 15,600 feet, is 
actually awash, and many a stout ship bas Leen 
impaled therevn. 


Though stories come from East and West, The ROYAL stories are the hest, 


A PAGE OF MIXED GOODS. 


: : ‘ + all: thing happened to the desperado who blew up the 
ye ee ee mane go Hvalling i= Candian Bank of Commerce at Skagway, in Septem- 
making such a beautiful variety in the landscape, ber, 1902, scattering to the winds more than a ton 


cell next morning with the remark, “That's 


&t was to wash masel’?” 


“Mary, Mary,” cried out Lad 
to her maid. “I've just bad a dreadful accident! I’ve 
broken my new z 
hand-glass! I 


- 
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BOMBS IN BANKS. : 
To the crank with a bomb a bank seems to exercise 
a iar fascination, as witness the case in Phila- 


A MISTAKE WORTH MAKING. 
THe Grocer: teen my lad, if there are any 


more mistakes made this counter, you'll have 


to go! defphia the other day, when three men, including the 
fhe Boy: “ Yes, bomb-thrower, were killed, and showers of gold coins 
sir.” were shot about like shrapnel, some of them being 
: “Eh | actually embedded in the interior walls of the 

—what’s that? a or ; ene 
How did this Another very similar case occurred in New Yerk 
two-shilling | °2 December 4th, 1891, when a man entered Mr. 
piece get mepes Pere bank and. coolly demanded a millicn 
among these d . Naturally, he didn’t get it, whereupon he 


penn exploded a bomb as big as & 


The Boy: pletely wrecking the building, and blowing himsclf 
“Took it in | 8nd four unlucky clerks all to bits. 
mistake fora The desperado meant Mr. Sage to have slated a 
penny, sir.” | like fate, but te wary eee scring, his 
Th : “Eh—mi t count | visitor “meant usiness,” esca y jumping Lack 
this a ee OE iiataket Wes We meee Se through a handy door, which he slammed behird 


>_—_0OC 


Enravsrastic suT SHORT-SIGHTED LaDY Artist (to 
old labourer): “My good man, what are those beau- 


In both the above cases, it will be noted, the bomb- 
thrower was hoist by his own petard, and the samo 


of gold-dust that 
Klondyke. mines. 
Apparently, however, they manage these things 
better in Russia, for within the last twelve months 
more than a score of bomb-throwing outrages have 
occurred in bank of St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
elsewhere, and in nearly every instance the perpe- 
tratoms have escaped injury. 
Pe , however, the most successful es ploit cf 
the kind, from the point of view of the people ccm- 
mitting it, was the seizure of the Oftoman Bank, at 
Gonstantinople, by a band of Armenian revolutionists 
on August 26th, 1896. All of them carried bombs, 
which they used with terrible effect, so that the 
Turkish Government had to 5 ri order to pre- 
vent the bank being totally destroyed—to let them 
go scot free with their booty. 
SOC 
a ey 
Tun little blue-eyed child was doing his poor, weak 
best to howl off the roof of the express i and the 
nervous man in the corner felt it was time something 


was done, 

“Madam,” he said, “is there nothing we can do to 
pacify the little— 
er—angel ?” 

a ‘thank 
you, sir, a 
would,” wen the : 
fond mother’s .- 


and seeming to hang ‘twixt earth and heaven?” jad just come down from the 


Old Labourer (gruffly): “My shirts.” 
a) Oa 

Exrzrrencen Doctor (to young medico) : “T’ll give 
you a tip, my boy; always be careful to ask your 
patient what he has for inner.” 

Young Medico: “I see, so that I may be able to 
tell him what to eat, and what to avoid, and so on.” 

Experienced Doctor: “Not at all; merely to learn 
what he’s worth, so that you may ju better what 
to charge him when you send in your il.” 

>_0oCc. 
PUIR OULD MANNIE. 

Aw elderly Scotsman had been convicted of being 
drunk and was sentenced to fourteen days’ imprison- 
ment. 

The warder handed him a bucket of water in his 
to clean 
your cell.” 

What was his astonishment to find a had 
divested himself of his clothing, having ‘i 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the warder. “What- 
ever are you doing?” 

“Why,” innocently asked Sandy, “didn’t you say 

The warder collapsed. 

‘ e—oc 

Lapy (unaccustomed to poultry life): “How long 

must my hen sit on eggs?’ 


Friend: “Oh, three weeks for hens and four for | reply. “He only 
ducks.” wants humouring, 
Friend (a few weeks later): “Well, how are the | that’s all. You 


chickens progressing?” 

Lady: “There weren’t any at the end of three 
weeks, so I took the hen off, as I didn’t want ducks!” 
>So 
WORSE STILL. 

Smithson Jones 


see, he only wants : 

to throw his jam-tart at the passengers, but I was 

afraid they Ferg ielag 80, ~—* alr, stay where 

you are. now ing, darling, this nice 

gentleman wants to play wie 7 . 
Sr aL Ol 


He: “Marriage is a pottery.” 
She: “You mean a lottery, don’t you?” 
He: “No, I mean a pottery—a place for making 


don’t know family jars.” 

what's going to —— 

happen. ou WHERE LONDON ANARCHISTS 

know how un- CONGREGATE. 

lucky it is to Tue anarchist who was convicted at Bow Street the 

b alooking- other day of using threats against a socialist in the 
lass; they say Reading Room of the British Museum Library is but 


i means seven 
years’ unhappi- 
ness.” 

“Law, my 
lady,” said Mary, “that's nothing. What about me? 
I’ve just broken the large glass in the drawing-room !” 


one of many who frequent that famous institution. 

Just what connection there is between literature and 
anarchy is not quite evident. But the fact re- 
mains that “under the big dome” is the favourite 
rendezvous of the anarchist. One notorious member 
of the sect was indeed actually taken into custcdy 
there by mestland — — a short while back 
on a serious charge, although so quietly was the arrest 
effected that few save thd Wsseun officials knew any- 
thing about it. _ 

Bourdin, again, who accidentally blew himself to 
bits with his own bomb in Greenwich Park some years 
back, was a egular “reader.” Indeed, it was frcm 
certain books there dealing with high explosives that 
he extracted the formula for the infernal machine that 
killed him, a fact which was made abundantly clear 
at the inquest. -Bince then these books have not becn 
available for perusal by the ordinary “ reader.” 

Mateo Morel, too, who threw the bomb at the King 
and Queen of Spain on their wedding-day, was 4 ccn- 
stant frequenter of the Reading Room during the time 
he was in London prior to the occurrence. He was & 
strikingly handsome man, of quite commanding per- 
perenne rpeorengt pe an serrmcedinatty 

t influence over the 8 group of foreigners be 
associated with. . a 

Yet another notorious anarchist who used the Room 

for a while was Ravachol. He was a quiet, affable sort 
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Maxry3 new plants—pooh! that’s the easiest thing 
imaginable. You take a camel’s-hair brush, collect 
some pollen from one flower upon it, touch this upon 
the pistils of the other blossom, and then all you 
have to do is to sit down and wait until your blooms 
turn to seed, and then plant the seed. 

Aye, it does sound simple, does it not? But if it 
be so easy, why is it that the Early Rivers cherry, 
that large, black, early-ripening fruit which gained 
a first-class certificate from the Royal Horticultural 
Society so long ago as 1872, still holds its own against 
all comers? Nothing better in the cherry line has 
been produced in thirty-fouz years, 


Why is it that it took fourteen years’ hard work | 


to perfect the well-known white gloxinia, “Her 
Majesty”? Experiments began in 1877, but the 
resulting flowers had a pink band in them, which it 
took the experts until 1892 to get rid of. 

Why, again, is it that one of the earliest and best 
plums, a seedling of the Precoc de Tours, which made 
its appearance in 1834, has not been inproved upon? 

No; the work of the expert who devotes his life to the 

roduction of new fruits, flowers, and vegetables, may 
Fo—indeed is—of the most absorbing character, but 
it certainly is not simple. He may make his calcula- 
tions with all imaginable fore-thought ; he may tend his 
plants with the mogt loving care, isolate each flower in 
a separate muslin bag to preserve it from the visits 
of bees or other insects, yet he never for one moment 
can be sure what the result will be. He cannot 


rn Wh 

Omma) 

THE question might well be asked, does dress in- 
fluence character? Very likely it does; at any rate, 
this much ig certain, that a man or woman of su 
posedly sterling character will perform actions in 
shabby, out-of-date clothes which he or she would 
never dream of doing if dressed in fashionable, up- 
to-date garments. If, then, that counts for anything, 
good clothes on the back may be a step in the 

irection of honourable behaviour. 

The way we dress, in short, is all-important— 
true, clothes do not demonstrate respectability, but 
they, at any rate, inspire a type of confidence and 
command a form of respect, and these are things 
well worth striving after. 

Dress, too, has a wonderful effect on outsiders; 
thus, the well-dressed man or woman can always 
command respectful attention from shopkeepers and 
tradesmen, whereas the shabbily-dressed person re- 
ceives, in many cases, but scant ceremony, and often 
enough is treated as if he or she were intent on 
committing a felony. Many shopkeepers judge by 
dress alone. 

And as regards crime, well, you never heard of a 
shabbily-gar' person robbing a __ fashionable 
jeweller; the individual who accomplishes this feat 
is always a person dressed in the very height of 
fashion, for such rogues well know that fine apparel 
inspires confidence, more particularly where trades- 
men are concerned. 

It must always be kept in mind that the term 
“well-dressed” does not mean “over-dressed”; the 


Tue man who owns an encyclopedia and wants a 
gun, no longer has to sell the volumes and use the 
cash for the purchase of the weapon. He simply 
advertises the exchange required, and has, as a rule, 
little difficulty in getting what suits him. 

There is literally nothing which possesses the 
slightest intrinsic value which cannot traded for 
something else, and the offers made in advertisement 
columns sometimes afford very amusing reading. 

A sulphur-crested cockatoo is offered in exchange 
for cigars; a good working ferret is needed by a man 
who has a reading lamp for disposal; @ third desires 
to exchange a fancy waistcoat for a rolled gold albert ; 
and a fourth has old sporting prints and a cushion- 
oes safety, which he is willing to give for a ton of 
ccals, 

Some are willing to give work in exchange for 
benefits of one kind or another. “Best French con- 
versation,” says one advertiser, “in exchange for 
groceries” ; while another person, evidently a dentist, 
will exchange dentistry for house-werk, or, in other 
words, mend the teeth of a char-woman if she will in 
return keep his rooms or office tidy. . 
«There is something rather pathetic in the following : 

Wanted—piano lessons in exchange for laund 
work.” One imagines a hard-working laundress wit 
a daughter whom she is anxious to educate. well. 

In fact, many of these exchange advertisements tell 
their uwn little story. The person who offers to do 
stenog.nphy and typewriting in the evenings in ex- 


“From the Stalls —eight pages of theatrical 


Plum-Coloured potatoes. 


even be certain of being able to repeat an experiment | 
which has already proved successful. 

One of the most exquisite primulas ever produced 
was obtained by crossing an old-fashioned lilac-hued 
variety with a newer, white one. Attempts were 
made subsequently with similar parents, but all tho 
resulting seedlings proved complete failures. 

Experiments in breeding new brecds are necessarily 
lengthy. In the case of fruits, it may be five years 
or more before the seedling bears, and at the end 
of that time it is ten, nay, a hundred to one, that 
the resulting fruit will not be satisfactory. For it 
is impossible to tell beforehand what the offspring 
of a cross wilk result in. 

You may take two plums, one large, coarse, and 
late, the other small, luscious, and early, and cross 
them in the hopes of ee oe flavour of the 
former and size of the Jatter. e result may be a 
plum larger than either of its parents, on one smaller 
than either. It may be coarser than either, sweeter 
or sourer. It may, in fact, be anything, and in each 
case you must wait five years to find out. 

Some plants are much more difficult to work with 
than others. Hundreds of experts are always busy 
with vines. A new grape is one of the chief objects 
of every fruit-grower's ambition. Yet, in spite of 
the thousands of experiments always in progress, it 
is not once in ten years that a new kind of grape 
of any value is discovered, and when it is the dis- 
covery is worth at least £5,000 to the inventor. 


Trials of the Plant Inventor. 


Luther Burbank in one cxperiment produced 5,000 
various crosses of the pesos Only two bore fruit, 
and when these fruit were allowed to mature, it was 
fcund that neither of them possessed any seeds at all. 
The whole 5,000 seedlings were at once remorselessly 
dug up and burned. 

‘This man, Luther Burbank, who is the greatest and 
boldest genius among creators of new plants, almost 
starved for years before he could gain ition, 
and even now that fame has come to him, his life 
is no easy one. He reccives 6,000 callers and 30,000 
letters in the course of a year. ae 

‘A few years ago, there was a potato exhibition at 
the Horticultural Hall, and upon onc stall were shown 
a few small piles of new seedlings worth, some of 
them, more than their weight in gold. 

The growing of sced potatoes is one of the greatest 
gambles of all. Nineteen out of twenty novelties turn 
out utter failures. Many are.coloured pink or red, 
some are of rich plum colour, others quite black. 

These may be perfectly good for table, but owing 
to their colour no one will buy them. Even those 
new varicties which cook well may turn out to be 
delicate in constitution, liable to disease, or unable to 
stand wet or cold. 

Finally, it must always be remembered that a plant 
inventor has no copyright in his new production. 
Anyone else who knows his secret may go and do 
likewise, and with luck put a similar novelty upon 
the market within a brief space of time. 


2 How Glothes Make Moods. [== se +r | 


over-dressed man or woman will never inspire confi- | the relatives are apt to look askance at her, and may 


dence or anything else. 

A person, too, often feels in mood just according 
to the way in which he or she is attired. 

Lately I was talking with a young lady, and she 
told me that when she went forth of a morning 
wearing a rather ancient dress, doubtful gloves, or 
anything which proclaimed its age, she could hardly 
raise her eyes from the pavement in case she en- 
countered the gaze of a friend. On the other hand, 
if she sallied forth of an afternoon dressed from 
head to foot in new, fashionable garments, she felt 
she could face anyone or go anywhere. 

Yet, again, she volunteered the statement that when 
she wore a short skirt, just over the top of the boots, 
she felt quite youthful and buoyant; but if she went 
out wearing one of those long, trailing skirts she 
could not help feeling dignified, and certainly such 
a sensation as buoyancy she never expericnced under 
the conditions. 

That just goes to show what a powerful influence 
dress has on the mind. 

Dress plays a very important part in a case like 
the following. A young fellow takes his sweetheart 
to visit some of his lady relatives, cousins, or what 
not, for the first time. The girl, taking him at 
his word, believes those relatives to be nice, genial 
folks, and so she dresses, well, not exactly up-to-date ; 
indeed, she may be a trifle careless as regards her 
attire. 


Now, first impressions count for a great deal, and ! 


TheFunnicst Swapsafecord. 


change for a lady’s bicycle betrays herself as a poorly- 
paid girl clerk, who longs for the means of getting 
a run in the open air on Saturday afternoons. 

Speaking of cycle exchanges, an advertisement of 
this type appeared some little time ago in a London 
daily, which had a very real romance attached to it. 
It ran as follows: “Tandem cycle; lady front ; 
exchange steerage passage ticket to Cape Town.” 

No sooner had this appeared than a young lady 
called at the office of the paper in question, and 
shyly asked for the address of the advertiser. As 
this, of course, was refused, she was driven to oxplain. 
The machine, she was sure from its description, 
belonged to the gentleman to whom she had. been 
engaged. The two had quarrelled, and hence all the 
trouble. It was explained to her that the confidence 
reposed in a paper by advertisers was sacred, but 
suggested that she should answer the advertisement | 
and indicate that she had something better to offer 
than a steerage passage to the Cape. This she at last 
agreed tq do. 

Certain of these exchange advertisements it is 
hardly possible to take seriously, but whether the 
following was inserted by a lunatic or was merely 
meant for a hoax, at any rate, it actually appeared 
in the Morninc Posr, in May, 1905: “ Motor-car 
wanted, capable of going between John o’ Groat’s 
House and Land’s End in six hours without stopping, 
and able to hold a party of eight persons, in ex- 
change for splendid recipe for marmalades——” 


On aale January 21st, Price 4d, 


perhaps conclude that she is hardly a person to wed 
any conncction of theirs; and the worst feature is 
that. no amount of perfect dressing afterwards will 
ever obliterate the picture of her as vriginally formed. 

Now, had she dressed perfectly and in excellent 

taste, the man’s relatives would always have remem- 
bered a well-groomed, neat little creature, in all 
probability. 
_ Of course, a man does not require to be so careful 
in his dressing as a woman, for men do not criticise 
and despise a man for being somewhat heedlessly 
gerbed, as women are so prone to doing with a sister. 

A man, in short, may dress pretty much as 
he pleases; whilst a woman may not, certainly 
not if she desires to be respected, although, needless 
to-say, a man should always keep himself in a well- 
set-up condition. 

Besides, the very knowledge that you are well 
dressedybrings a mecd of satisfuction—you don’t mind 
whom yoy meet, you don’t care where you go. It's 
all one; no one can take exception to your attiro, 
and undoubtedly this makes you not only well 
pleased with yoursclf, but with the world in general. 

And, moreover, who is it can best take the youth- 
ful male heart by storm? The girl who has the 
natural faculty of always dressing in the very best 
taste, to be sure. Men don’t know why she attracts 
them; perhaps she may not even be pretty, but it’s 


the clothes she wears, and how she wears them that 
do the trick. 


y — C 
Exchanzing Marmalade for a Motor-Car. 
Dy — G 


The Chicago Superior Court had an odd case before 
it in April last, the direct result of a “swap.” 

Ten years previously a Mrs. Girard, of New York, 
being badly off and unable to kecp her baby, had 
exchanged it with a Mrs. Hummel, of Chicago, for 
a humming bird and one dollar “ 2d.). Her circum- 
stances having improved, she desired to break her 
bargain, and reclaim her child who was now ten 
years of age. Seeing that the other woman had 
looked after the girl all these years, it seems far 
from fair that the Court ordered the child to be 
restored to her parents. 

Near Sanford, in Florida, 2 man named Mason is 
making a very good thing out of a large tract of 
pine fcrest, which he works as a turpentine farm. 
The story is that Mason's father ran a ferry on the 
St. John’s River some forty years ago, and one day 
a boat ‘came down the river at great speed before the 
wind, followed by a second, which was losing fast, 
being half full of water. Number two stopped an 
hailed the ferryman. “Lend me your boat,” he said. 
“Mine's leaking, and I’ve got to catch that fellow,” 
pointing to the vanishing boat. 

Mason refused. The other offered him five dollars, 
all the money he had. But Mason said that was no 
vse. The other then said, “I've got four sections 
of land back hore. You shall have it all for your 
boat.” Mason yielded, took a signed agreement, let 
his boat go, and never saw it or the man again. 
But his son still owns the land, over 2,590 acres. 


photos and interviews appear in the February ROYAL. 
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Club of Amazons. e 
The Epsom Rifle Club, of which Sir Thomas Buckuill 
is president, has sixty lady members. 
Man’s Best Friend. 
A dog, distressed by the removal of his master to the 
Dorchester Hospital, would not be pacified until a bed was 
made up for it beside his master in the sick-ward. 


Arresting a Detective. sed alsin a 

A detective, watching a suspec pocket at @ 
London market, was arrested by a constable, who thought the 
two men were confederates. Explanations were made at the 
police-station. 


Boy #e Big-Game Hunter. 


The heir-ap tof the Sirguja State (India), a boy 
of eleven ycars, to use a gun when only seven years of 
age, and up to the pom time has accounted for seven tigers, 
six panthers, two , and other large game. 


Hot Brick Causes Fire. 

‘A hot brick used as a bed-warmer by & cottager at Gaux- 
holme, Todmorden, one night recently set fire to the material 
wrapped round it and to the bedclothes, and before the flames 
were put out by the fire brigade damage to the extent of 
ten pounds had done. 


A bulldog named Cyrano arrested three men who broke 
into a workshop in Paris. Finding the men rifling @ safe 
the owner left the thieves in charge of the bulldog, which 
stood at the door, while he went in search of the police. 
On returning with them he found the men very anxious 
for the advent of the police, whose clutches they evidently 
feared less than those of Cyrano. 
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TO BEND BOARDS CAREFULLY. 

Woop which has to be = = 
bent, but bent with par- 
ticular care, is dealt with 
in this manner. Three saw 
cuts are made about two- 
thirds of the width across, : 
and the wood that is then : 
removed as sawdust allows of the board being bent. 

Soc 
MARKED EVERY HALF-HOUR. 

Am ingenious tell-tale clock is used in Transvaal 

ieons. It prevents warders pane: their duty. 
Tostend of the usual dial plete and ds it has a white 
disc which 
moves from 
right to left. 
This disc is 
marked off 
into twenty- 
four spaces, 
each of 
which de- 

notes _half- 

2] an-hour. 
The clock is 
locked and 

half-hour 


looks externally like picture 1. As 
passes the warder is expected to insert his pencil in the 
amall hole and make a mark on the dial. he misses, 
his delinquency is discovered by the head warder, who 
holds the key and periodically inspects the clock. 


Personal Pars. 


King Oscar of Sweden. 

King Oscar of Sweden is the most democratic king in 
Europe. One season in Homberg he seated himeelf at a table 
in a public café and began a conversation with a couple of 
strangers. One al os a . aga eg eee = he 
argued very ably for ciples. ly he wo up 
with an appeal to the dignified stranger as to whether the 
Republican form was not preferable to monarchial govern- 
ment. ‘ Well, fhe see, I am hardly in a situation to judge 
iairly,” replied King Oscar, “* because I am a King by trade.” 


Thomas A. Edison. 

Mr. T. A. Edison has only once made a public speech, 
and it was not a striking success. He had a to lecture 
on electricity before a girls’ seminary, and ad cnmeget a 
friend named Adams to work the apparatus while he talked. 
When, however, the inventor rose to address his audience, he 
simply said: ‘ Ladies, Mr. Adams will now address you 
on electricity, and I will demonstrate his remarks with the 
apparatus.” 


King Alfonso. 

Some weeks since Hing Alfonse and his wife were motoring 
along a country road in Sunny Spain when they came upon 
a conveyanco which was unable to a because one of the 
wretched horses had fallen down. T: e driver was attempting to 
rouse the animal by beating it in the most cruel way, when a 
smart motor-car drove up, and seeing what had Bappeae, the 
male occupant jum out and, unfastening the harness, 
to raise the poor brute to its feet. It was not 


mana, 
until the w: n was once more ready to start that the driver 
recogni t the chauffeur who had given him such a 


actical lesson in kindness to animals was none otber than 
King himsclf. : 
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Plaster Mould Evidence. 

Plaster moulds of the prints of s pair of clogs in the 
snow were produced by a constable as evidence in a case at 
Ruabon recently. 


Church Endangered by Fungus. 

Fungus has so eaten up the flooring and joists of the 
parish church of Kirby-le-Soken, Essex, that a special com- 
mittee of church officers and parishioners has been fi 
to deal with the evil. 

Fed by its Mate. 

A lost pigeon belonging to a Dover gentleman has been 
recovered under remarkable circumstances. 
been missing two or three days, when it was noticed that 


another bird flew to a chimney-pot in the nalenboarens 
and dropped corn down. The missing bird was found alive 
in the chimney. 


Tom Bowling in Court. 
Tom Bowling, who said he was a sail-maker, and who 
is eighty years on, was charged tho other day at the Tower 
Bridge Police Court with being intoxicated and disorderly. 
In consideration of his name and his age the magistrate 
discharged him, but he ordered the police to confiscate a 
bottle of rum found in the old man’s possession. 
Hard on the Sympathiser. 
There was a tram wire breakage in Sheffield the other 
day. The falling end caught 
received a severe shock, 
of minutes. Another Seg es up, and unwisel 
nose against the collie. 
was that the second animal, on 
the first, died immediately. An 


after. 


GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 
Roor-ticHts cannot be fixed in with putty on some 
roofs, owing to the 
vibration, which quickly 
aga ig Mesa 
is method is em 
The is laid on the ateel 
gash-bar; then the lead is 
firmly pressed down on the 
oneither side. Ifany water makes its way between 
the lead pres gee! it is caught by the groove under- 
neath and to the slates. 
>—_=0c< 


A LITHOGRAPHER'S GUIDE. 
Wuen o coloured picture, showcard, or sheet of 


labels is being lithographed, the operator needs 
: g Mnogrepina guide to tell him 
Ww his colours are 


placed correctly on the 
sheet. Each colour re- 
quires a separate stone, 
and only one colour can 
be — at a time. 
So the lithographer makes 
a small cross on each side 
of the picture on his 
different stones, and when 
he manages to fit the crosses of one colour on to those 
of the others he knows that the print will be completed 
correctly, and there won't be a strip of blue showing 
over the red and so on. The crosses can be removed 


afterwards. 


Mark Twain. 

Mark Twain complains that he has a surprising number 
of “doubles.” The other day a gentleman wrote to him, 
nyng had been taken so often for ‘‘Mr. Clemens” that he 
thought it a matter of duty. to send his photograph. Mark 
sat down and wrote the following reply :—‘* In my opinion 
yes are certainly more like me than any other of my doubles. 

fact, 1am sure that if you stood before me in a mirrorless 
frame, I could shave by you !” 


Sir Mortimer Durand. 

Sir Mortimer Durand’s most notable exploit was the 
Durand treaty, concluded with the late Ameer of Afghanistan, 
the wiliest of Orientals, whom the Englishman met and 
* bested” at his own game. Later, when he was British 
Minister in Teheran, he entirely declined to enter the Shah’s 
presence barefoot, and the Court officials were beside them- 
selves with excitement and bewilderment. At a 
compromise was arranged, that his Excellency should be 
permitted to enter the august presence in goloshes ! 

The Duchess of Devonshire: 

The Duchess of Devonshire, who now for several years 
has entertained the King and Queen at Chatsworth, has had 
a remarkable Has gs a social queen. It is over fifty years 
since she made ap ce in English society as the 
beautiful Lady Mande _ She at once entered into the 
inner circle of the Court. Three later she became, on 
her husband’s succession to the title, Duchess of Manchester, 
and was soon noted leader in social and political circles. 
In 1858 she attained to the first tion in the Royal house- 
hold ,when she became Mistress of the Robes. zenith 
of her social power was reached in 1892, when she became 
Duchess of De me 
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A Few Items of Fact that will 
Interest You. 


Smoking at Three Years old. 

A three-year-old child of Lowell, Massachusetts, is a 
confirmed smoker. He consumes two ounces of tobacco 
a week, and cries bitterly when he is deprived of his smoke. 
The Lowell Humane Society is trying to cure him of tke 
tobacco habit. 

Dog Collars for Nothing. . 

‘A Scarborough lady, devoted to animals, has instructed 
a local dealer to supply dogs’ collars to all dog owners who 
are too poor to comply with the provisions of the new Dogs 
rete wishes to prevent an unnecessary destruction of 

logs. 
Tried Pickled Kangaroo Tails ? 

Bear-steak from the West, kangaroo tails pickled, which 
come from Austzalia, h from the Nile, 
canned abalone from California, and e from Sweden, 
are only a few of the queer foods kept for sale in New York 
markets and sold in quantities every day. 

Hiding Tobacco in Trousers. 

It was stated at elgesrt d recently, when o seaman was 
charged with smuggling 8ilbs. of tobacco, that one of tho 
preventive officers searched him as he was leaving the docks, 
and found the tobacco carefully packed aroun: the man's 
legs beneath his trousers. The total quantity was worth 

14s. 11d. 

Have we a Sixth Sense ? 

A Chicago professor operated u a large rat, and 
dutroyer its five senses without it. It was then 
turned loose, and found its way to food. This, the professor 
claims, proves the existence of a — which he 
believes to be common to men and an . He calls it the 
sense of direction. ; 


FASTENING THE DRIVING BELT. 

An arrangement similar to the one shown here is 
of henry lesther adving 
o! vy leather driving 
belts. The screws are 
removed from the place, 
then the two ends of the 
belt are put under it, 
mais in the centre. The screws are then put in, and 
as the screws them up the points at the base pierce 
into the belt and fix it to the button plate. The plate is 
curved to enable the belt to pass over the pulley without 
hindrance. This is a far more effective way of joining 
a belt than the more ancient methods. 
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TO CARRY TIMBER. 


Tux illustration shows an appliance that is ueed for 
carrying about heavy balke of timber. It is fréquent!: 
adopted on railways when sleepers are bein, mone 

: imple in is the 


WEY 


ivot and ha au 
action similar to a pair of wdosors. To carry a heavy 
piece of timber two of these instruments and four men 
are required, one attending to each handle. Tho 
heavier the article to be carried, the ter the strain 
on the handles, and consequently the deeper do the 
jaws of the holder sink into and grip the wood. 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
People. 
The Marquesas of Graham. 

The Marquess of Graham, who was married to Lady 
Mary Hamilton last year, is working in ane of the biggest 
fg < feoed on the Clyde as an engineer. He is on enthusiast 
in all matters relating to ships and shipping, and is at present 
po in fitting out a deep-sea steamer with suction-g23 


The Earl of Loudoun. 

The Earl of Loudoun is fifty-two years of age. He 
inherited his title from his mother, who held the dignity in 
her own right. His father was plain ‘mister’ when he married 
Lady Loudoun, but after her death he was made a Baron 
b sli. The family residence is Loudoun Castle, Ayt- 
hive, an immense house in a beautiful park. Lord 
Loudoun owns a good deal of Scottish property, and he is 
a thorough Highlander, six feet two in height, and is often to 
be seen we the tartan kilt of the Campbells of Loudoun, 
a sept of the Campbells of Argyll. 


Prince Max of Saxony unites in his own person two factors 
beget at war—Church and State. In his case the former 
joubtedly . predominates—he is cloric before all thing:. 
Curiously enough, he is singularly shy, and so cannot be said 
to be icularly successful in the it. An interesting 
little story of his unassuming manner rs posmey is told. 
When Princess Marie of Bourbon was married recently to one 
of the Saxon prtnoss, tere Lacey vo er church oo at 
Cannes a young priest so ¢ t those in authority 
fused to edt him. Needless to say, this priest was 
ce Max, and he had to disclose his identity as brother 

of the bridegroom before he was allowed to enter. 
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position. 
of some 
sort is indispen- 
sable, and the better 
she is, the more 
likely is her hus- 


marry a . 
The "s wife 
has a direct intereet 


in her husband's 
business. The poor 
bachelor keeper 
must live ei 

hermit-like or in 
lodgings; in the 
latter case all his 


Pelee e.nes and 
the thousand 
and one odds and 
used in 


i gy with en 
But when he has a wife ’ : at 
home to watch his interests and to give “diplomatic 
answers to inquisitive callers. 
Many a time has the tactful diplomacy of a keeper’s 
wife been the means of setting in motion the plan 
which has led to the undoing of a gang of poachers. 


tt Ook ee Oe ae ie 
ossipin; it pays r to use her ears. 
. For Fe benefit of fa 


their intended victim's capacity for resisting # siege, 
there is a sure and certain sign that the man 
gaiters, b 
surrender. : . 
When your velvet-clad Adonis hints suggestively 
that it would do you all the good 
have a look at his birds, there is no earthly reason 
why your heart should not thump as it never thumped 
before; you then simply tighten the fatal noose which 
leads, sooner or later, to matrimony. 
By the way, herd is a warning word: Most 
girls, when the wooing of them hag reached a certain 
stage, prefer to be put before all things in the 
matter of their future lord’s affections; but the lass 
who loves a gamekeeper must not object to pheasants 
coming first. 


FORCED TO SHUN PUBLICITY. 


Another point in a keeper’s courtship which might 
be resented is—that you must not =e him to take 
part in the usual public parades which are part of 
the performance in rural affairs of the heart. For 
instance, a keeper cannot escort his girl to church 
on Sundays, or join afterwards in the regulation walk 
“up-street.” 

us the girl who would marry a keeper must be 
centent to forego the ostentatious pleasure of publicly 
drawing the attention of her unsuccessful rivals to 
her own triumphs. 
But there are compensating advantages in those 
halcyon days of courtship. To a “gamekeeping 
couple” the most sacred woodland path is ever open ; 
it 13 theirs to rest on the most romantic of seats ; 
wander where they will, there is no one to say them 


aay. 

His wedding day is an anxious one for the keeper— 
all the world knows his whereabouts for at least 
twenty minutes, though none but the most sneaking 
poacher would so mean an advantage as to poach 
on that fateful day. 


ANIMAL SNARES AS WEDDING PRESENTS. 


The girl who marries a gamekeeper must not be 
surprised at somewhat original presents from the 
bridegroom’s friends. A fat puppy or two, rabbit- 
nets, powder and shot measures, cunningly-made 
snares and traps, tins of powder and bags of shot, 
wad-punches, and so forth, will possibly cause a 
break among butter-dishes, china dogs, and the con- 
ventional wedding presents. And—the honeymoon is 
always postponed to a more convenient date. 

To make a successful keeper's wife, and to be happy 
and content in that capacity, a girl must possess 
special qualities. She must not object to living in 
lonely out-of-the-way spots, often far from the dis- 
tractions even of vi life. 

She must tact, diplomacy, resource, and 

luck; and last, but not least, she must acquire a 

ridle for her tongue—and use it. And she must 
never feel disappointed if her husband doesn’t turn 
up till tea-time for the nice little dinner she had 
piping hot at noon, and for which he promised faith- 
fu iy not to be late. 

The fact that his wife is 2 good cook is not only 
to his personal advantage, but often means that a 
considerable addition to his income is made by minis- 
tering to the appetites of shooting parties. 

A good wife, a good dog, and a good gun—these 
are @ gamekeeper’s most treasured possessions. 


who have designs on the 
hearts of eligible keepers, and are doubtful as to 


reeches, and mammoth pockets is likely to 


in the world to 


“with Gordon in China: The Taking of 
Fetruary ROYAL. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 
CLAD IN SQUIRRELS’ EARS. 


Some Queer and Costly Garments, 


Ir is a strange but true fact that many of the 
world’s most rare and costly garments are the pro- 
perty, not of New York or Parisian millionairesses, 

ut of the poorest and least civilised of peoples. 

Arctic explorers affirm that Eskimo women wear 
costumes of fur such as European queens could 
scarcely afford; and Grundemann hag recorded how, 
in Eastern Greenland, he met a girl wearing 8 dress 
composed wholly of silver-fox skins. Sixty of these 
had been utilised, and as the price of a single skin 
in Paris was £250, the unique costume must have 
been worth £15,000! 

Some of the costliest dresses known are worn b 
the women of Sumatra. The material is called “cl 
of gold,” and is made of pure gold, drawn into fine 
wire, and then woven by hand. It is now used only 
in Sumatra, and its cost is quite £40 a yard! Not 
quite so expensive is the cloth of “gold and silver 
tissue,” but it can rarely be had for less than £16 


a Hak 

igh-priced though this appears, certain specimens 
of lace are even more ate There are lace hand- 
kerchiefs in existence wo £1,000, the flax from 
which they are spun being worth as much as £500 
& pound in good seasons; and last year a Court train 
of moire antique, decorated with gold thread and 
pearls, was made in Paris for a rich American lady 
at a cost of £1,600. 

This, however, is quite outdone by the ermine 
mantle which the nobles of the province of Kherson 
presented to the eapree of Russia a few months 
ago, which was valued at £10,000! 

Hats, as a rule, do not lend themselves to splendour 
and abnormal expense; but Panamas have often been 
sold for as much as £100. Just double this sum, 
however, was Poe for the hat which some admirers 
presented to W. H. Seward, the American Secretary 
of State in Lincoln’s Cabinet; whilst General Grant 
received an even more expensive one in 1882. It was 
a Panama worth £300, and is now preserved in the 
National Museum at Washington. 

Undoubtedly one of the mort celebrated costumes 
was that presented to Mozart by the Emperor 
Francis I. of Austria. It was made of the finest 
lilac-coloured cloth, the vest of moire of the same 
colour, the coat and top-coat having a broad double 
border of gold. It was originally made for the 
Hereditary e Maximilien Franz. 

More unique is a costume ee peer? of Miss 
Pauline Johnson, the “Canadian-Indian Poet Enter- 
tainer.” It is composed almost entirely of silver 
“brooches,” hammered from coins by the silversmiths 
of her tribe. During the stormy times of the 

sf 
American Revolution the “brooches” were buried for 
safe keeping, and were not exhumed until many 
months had elapsed. 

But most wonderful of all, perhaps, is a jacket 
owned by Mrs. Montagu Erskine, the clever land- 
scape painter and musician. This rarity, the only 
one of its kind in existence, ig com of 10,000 
squirrels’ ears, and reaches nearly to the feet of the 
fair wearer! 
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EXPLAINING HIS POSITION. 

“T suppose you are still with the same firm?” said 
the old school-friend. 

“Yes,” answered the youth with the patient ex- 
pression of countenance. 

“What's your position? 

“T’m an employee.” _- 

“But what 1s your official title?” 

“T haven’t any official title. It’s like this: When 
the manager wants something done he tells the head 
clerk, and the head clerk tells one of his assistants, 
and the assistant tells me.” 

“And what then?” 

“Well, I haven’t anybody to tell, so I have to go 
and do it myself.” 

a 

Tus father had gone away and left his only son in 
charge of the rig 

“Are you the head of the firm,” asked the man 
with a sample case, entering the establishment. 

“No, sir,’ remarked the young man with great 
urbanity ; “I’m only the heir of the head?” 


Get On or Get Out. 


By the Author of 
‘s THE SECRETS of SUCCESS.” 
GET IT NOW, 


Price Is. Post Free, Is. 2d. 


On sale at all Railway Bookstalls and Booksellers’ 
throughout the Kingdom, or post free for 1s. 2d. from 
©. Artnur Pearson Lrtp., 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


On sale January 2ist. 


PEROMINENT 
among the national 
es of Scotland 
is ag 4 
me is engaged 
gi the ice; and 
when King Frost 
stretches his sceptre 
over the land, Scots- 
men all, from gentle 
to simple, hie them 
to the frozen lake to 
throw the “channel 
stanes” and to 
enjoy the “roarin’ 
m. ” 


Curling may be 
likened to bowlin: 
with a fixed jac 
or tee. A mark, 
with circles drawn 
round it, is made - os 
on the ice. Sides How Scotland’s Pastime 
of four each, Developed Ailsa Craig. 
termed rinks, . 
are chosen; and the object of the players is to slide, 
or curl, specially-prepared stones nearer to the mark, 
or tee, than their opponents. 

The enthusiasm of the Scot for curling almost 
beggars description; and it is not -surprising that 
the great event on the calendar is the bonspiel, as 
curling matches are designated, between North and 
South, when hundreds, if not thousands, assemble 
at Carsebreck Loch, in Stirlingshire, to participate 
im the play. 

So great is the popularity of the game that the 
saunuctiny of the stones which os seis 
play is quite an important industry in the North; 
ae | it is an niarestiny side-light on the truth that 
there is nothing really useless in this world to 
learn that Scotland’s principal quarry for curling- 
stones is Ailsa Craig, “the craggy ocean pyramid,” 
as Keats described it, which stands at the entrance 
to the Firth of Clyde, almost midway between Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

It is within the mark to say that onc-half of the 
curling-stones used in Caledonia, and about three- 
fourths of those in use outside of the northern realm, 
have been taken from Ailsa. It is, therefore, no 
exaggeration that, within recent years, tens of thou- 
sands of boulders have been shipped from Ailsa rock 
to the curling-stone manufacturers on the mainland, 
by whom they are licked info shape for the famous 
ice sport. 

THERE'S AN ART IN THE SELECTION. 

However, it is not every stone that can be used 
for curling purposes, and the selection uf ‘ue stones 
in the quarry may almost be said to be an art. For 
instance, there must be what is known as a “good, 
straight run” in the boulder, which it is not always 
easy to get. But once it is secured the blocker divides 
his subject into squares, which are chipped into a 
rugged roundness by his assistants. 

The next problem is to match the stones, for 
curling-stones are always sold and played in pairs. 
When the blocker-in-chief comes u a block with 
some degree of sweetness and re larity of surface, 
he numbers it, and then chooses from five to a score 
of possible twin companions, marking each with the 
same figure, but leaving the final matching or pair- 
ing of the stones to the manufacturer. 

The prices of these blocks, which are to be con- 
verted into the handsome stones which are the pride 
of the curler, vary from 3s, 6d. to 9s. per pair. The 
highest price is paid for the “Blue Hone,” which is 
of the first rank among the three varieties of Ailsa 
curling-stones, the other two being the “Red Hone” 
and the “Common Ailsa.” 

FIRST MADE LIKE A CHEESE. 

In the manufacturer’s workshop the conversion of 
the rude boulder into the shapely stone is an inter- 
esting operation. 

First of all, the =e block is “cheesed,” or 
chive led, into the shape of a large but flattened Gouda 
cheese. 

Next the stone is bored, or pierced through the 
centre, and then is properly swung and balanced, 
after which a workman, armed with a toothed ham- 
mer, gives it a rough finish all round, rolling it off 
with a mould and preparing it for the grinding 
machine. 

After being prpand down to the requisite size and 

polished with elaborate machinery, the finishing touch 
is given by chiselling, or carving, the “belt” round 
the circumference between the upper and lower sur- 
faces. It is upon this belt that the stone receives 
all its hard knocks in tha course of its career during 
the ice carnival. 
It has been mentioned that the stone has been 
bored or pierced. This is for the purpose of fastening 
on the handle. Through this hole an iron bolt is 
passed, and the handle is screwed firmly on to the 
top. The popular handles for curling-stones are made 
of bone or ivory; and, as a rule, they are richly 
mounted with silver. It hardly needs to be added 
that immediately after play they are unscrewed from 
the stones by the canny Scot who owns them. 

When fully equipped curling-stones range in value 
from 30s. to 60s, per pair. 


Canton,” by a survivor of the assault, appearea in the 
Price 4d. 
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~ Wanled-Apprentices! 


) 


half angel, sympathetic 
interest in her mistress’s trials and difficulties, a slave 
in submission to her will—nay, her wildest caprice. 


By Sir T. V. Bowater- 


_ 


(Sir Thomas gery re er 
Sheriff of London last (Civic) year, 
a nh Be of the se tein firm of 
papermaers, and ts universally liked 
and esteemed asa “real god sort,” of 
he will pardon the familiarity.) 


—_ 


servants, 
that they 


Tue title of this article is a trifle misleading, for I 
personally am not in need of apprentices; but, like 
many another business man, I cannot too strongly 
deplore the decline of the apprentice system—o 
decline which yearly becomes more and more marked 
in all branches of commerce. . : 

I regard this mesial of parents to apprentice their 
sons and the unwillingness of the youth of the present 
day to be apprenticed as a very serioug matter. For 
it strikes at the root of our commercial supremacy, 


among the lesq well-to-do classes there is, I 
xpect too much actual work 
from the one servant, and s proficiency in domestic 
duties which in the higher grades are distributed 
amongst several. It is a case—to reverse the old 
proverb—in which one may say, “Too many broths 
pall the cook,” too many duties, too many responsi- 
ilities. 


which was mainly built up on the old Cage Of course, adequate wages are essential for the 
system and the capable, t! oroughly-trained men of | securing and retaining of good servants, and I am 
business and merchants it produced. afraid that many people’s ideas of adequacy are 


rather limited. But don’t think that, on the 
whole, the amount of payment has much to do with 
the trouble we are considering. It is far more 8 
question of personal kindness and consideration, the 
granting of a little more liberty of action, an 
occasional indulgence in some small “ treat.” The 
recognition, in fact, of the “ human ”? in the servant. 


Where Charillj Fails. 


Some Practical Suggestions. 
By Canon Barnett. 


[A well-kaown and very practical 
social worker and reformer, Canon 
Barnett, was until lately Warden of 
Toynbee Hall, a post he relinquished 
on his appointmen! as a _ Canon 

re if Westminster Abbe", retaining his 
position of President. A recent sermon by Canon 
Barnett, on the need for reform in our system (?) of 
charity has attracted widespread attention to a matter 
of urgent and national importance.), 


Parents, of course, may say that they cannot afford 
to pay premiums, but, as a matter of fact, & great 
many employers no longer demand premiums, know- 
ing that they can, as 4 rule, get more work out of 
the non-premium than the premium youth, the latter 
being apt to imagine that the fact of hig father 
having paid to have him taught a trade entitles him 
to work only when he pleases. : 

In any case, it is surely a right-minded parent’s 
duty to make some personal sacrifice to assure his 
con's future, and apprenticeship does, as a rule, mean 
an assured future against the extremely precarious 
future of the office-boy. 

I do not say that there have not been office-boys 
and junior clerks who have risen to great commercial 
positions without ever being apprenticed, but such 
causes are quite exceptional, an should be regarded 
as such. 

The temptation of being able immediately to earn 
a few shillings a week as an office-boy is undoubtedly 
a strong temptation to many boys, and in some cases 
to their parents; but proba ly the real reason of the 
dearth of apprentices is the silly, snobbish feeling 
that it is more gentccl to drive a quill than to handle 
bales of merchandise or follow a trade. 

Well, no doubt most of us would like to see our 
sons great doctors, or soldiers, or lawyers, or what 
not, and if a parent can afford to send his son into 
such professions, well ard goed but if he cannot, then 
he incurs a grave responsibility in neglecting to have 
kim apprenticed to some trade or calling. To the 
boys and youths of the present day I woul es is 
etl very fino to be earning your ten or more shillings 
a week as office-boy or junior clerk whilst apprentices 
of your own age, or perhaps even older, earn nothing; 
but what are you going to do afterwards? 

In my opinion, unless you be lad of most exce 
tional character and ability, you will probably drift 
from office to office, from counting-house to counting- 
house, learning nothing, acquiring nothing, a mere 
hack of infinitesimal commercial value, and in the 
end helping to swell the ranks of the unemployed, 
whilst the appre ou once more or less despised 
mounts steadily towards a partnerskip, or successfully 


I po not think that anyone will dispute the fact 
that our charity, taken as a whole, is administered 
in a somewhat wasteful and haphazard fashion. At 
the same time, however, I question whether the public 
is alive to the full extent of the evil arising from 
the utter lack of system in our administration of 
charity. _ 

For it is not merely a question of the waste of the 
public’s money, though that is bad enough; it is 
the far graver matter of the depreciation of our 

atest national asset, character, by injudicious and 
indiscriminate philanthropy. 

Owing to the absence of any supreme charitable 
board or authority, and the lack of co-operation 
between charitable bodies, it is very tempting to a 
poor man to tell a lie to draw relief Hom many 
sources. He gete his food and loses his character. 

Indeed, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
present system, or rather want of system, directly 
encour mendacity and mendicity, and, unless 
remedied, must inevitably affect the moral fibre of 
the nation. 

The want of co-operation already alluded to is, of 
course, at the root of the evil, so far as waste of 
money is concerned, and I am often asked why 
charitable bodies will not co-operate. My answer is 
that it is very largely a case of pride in results. 
Officials do not wish to share the credit of their 
work; they want to be able to claim ts their sub- 
scribers that they have spent more money or relieved 
more cases than their rival round the corner, just as 
hospitals are led to regard the number of patients 
fey treat as the criterion of their usefulness. 

owever, although I hold that hospitals might well 
extend their sphere from the cure to the prevention 
of disease Ly rae more part in teaching people 
the laws of th and influencing them to keep such 
laws in their homes, I am not concerned with that 
question here, and mention hcepitals only to introduce 
my first suggestion for charity reform. 

The operations of the reg. 's Hospital Fund have 
shown what can be done to check waste by bringin 
about a saving of £20,000 a year in the hospitals 
bills for provisions, etc. 

Until the K.H.F. was instituted there was no 
general knowledge of the comparative expenditure of 
hospitals on food, etc., with the result that some 


How | Keep ny Servants. 


By Mrs. Clement Scott. 


[The well-known writer and reciter, 
and widow of Mr. Clement Scott, the 
famous critic.] 


SERVANTS are undoubtedly hard to get, or there 
would not be the outcry so constantly heard on all 
sides, nor the tearful letters to the papers from 
troubled housewives lamenting the days of their 
grandmothers, when servants were servants, and did 
as they were bidden, and were content with their lot. 

But, granted the difficulty of gettin the indis- 

ensable “helps,” I do not think it should be so very 
card to retain them—at least, I have not found it so. 
Does not tho trouble too often arise from the failure 
of the mistress to appreciate the fact that servants 
are human beings like herself ? 

It has been said that man’s ideal of a woman is a 
being half fool, half angel. One might parody this 
by saying that woman’s ideal of a servant is a being 


Fine storice, brilliant jokee, 
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aid exorbitant prices for certain articles and some 
or others. The action of the King’s Fund has 
equalised expenditure, with the result 1 have stated. 

‘Now, it occurs to mo that another board like the 
K.H.F. would be able to bring about a similar saving 
in the administration of other charities which now 
compete to the loss of money subscribed by the public 
for tha public, and, as I have said, to the detriment 
of character. 

Such a board would check waste and extravaganco 
engendered by competition, and it could be brought 
into being as swiftly and effectively as was the King's 
Hospital Fund. 

So much for an immediate measure, but I suggest 
as a more certain method that every twenty-five years 
or so there should be an inquiry by some authority, 
either national or local, into every philanthropic 
institution. 

The terms of reference of such inquiry might be: 
firstly, the economic and business-like character cf 
the management ; secondly, the way in which co- 
operation was welcomed, an whether something more 
could not be done for further co-operation ; and, lastly, 
the institution might be tried by the standard of 
its usefulness to its surroundings. For, remembe:. 
every charity which really exists for the public good 
ought to test itself by this question, “Ts our aim 
that of self-extinction?” The truest charity, that 
is to say, should aim to remove the causes, not the 
symptom of evil. 

But many shirk this self-inquisition, 
breeding mendicity, after their place has been tuken 
by State or municipal organisations, or after they 
have ceased to fulfil any useful purpose. 

It may be that this public authority I sugccst 
would nob at once effect very much, but a public 
inquiry provides facts for public opinion to work 
upon, and thus inevitably brings reform. 

My final words, however, must again be as to the 
mischief liable to be done to character by thoughtless 
charity. People should think most carefully anl 
solemnly before they give, lest they do more harm 
than good, and until our charity is properly organise: 
and supervised, I fear that much money will be wastcd 
on undeserving cases and in unnecessary and extra- 
vagant expenses of administration. 


Future ¢ Savoy Opera. 


x . By Rutland Barrington. 


(Mr. Rutland Barrington was one cf 
the earliest members of the renowncd 
Savoy Company, having been engaged to 
play the vicar in “The Sorcerer” in 
1877. He ts now performing ta 
“ Amasis” at the Criterion Theatre.) 


and linger cn 


WHETHER or not the revival of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas at the Savoy Theatre will be as 
successful as the admirers of these remarkable works 
would desire, is a matter about which it is unso‘c 
to prophesy. The warm welcome that has been giv:n 
to The Yeomen of the Guard is certainly most cn- 
couraging, but this opera is, as Mr. W. 8. Gilbert has 
recently admitted, an exceptional ono from the Savcy 
point of view. 

Its interest does not depend on any craze or mocil 
of the moment 3. it is, indeed, by far the least 

topical” of the long series. It remains to be scen 
whether an equal success will be scored by the opcras 
that follow it. 

It is obvious that there are many factors to be 
taken into account now that did not exist ut the 
ple of the original production. The number cf 
ondon theatres has more than doubled, a new genera- 

tion has arisen, the public taste has changed ccn- 
siderably. 
_ Musical comedy, with its “variety turns,” and mak- 
ing little demand on the understanding, has so grown 
in favour that it holds its own at half the West-End 
theatres; whilst at most of the remaining ones, only 
the lightest of dramatic fare is provided. 

Twenty-five years ago the reverse was the case. 

Savoy opera was probably the most absolutely 
as | thing that English art has ever produccd. 

e new art created a new public. Thousands 
flocked to see The Sorcerer, Pinafore, The Piratcs of 
Penzance, Patience, The Mikado, and the rest, who 
had never entered a theatre before. 

“Other times, other manners.” It may be the old 
conditions are wanting, that the wear and worry cf 
modern life, of which we hear sv much, call for @ 
form of entertainment, making a smaller demand on 
the intellectual faculties ; the neglect of serious drama 
would scem to prove this theory. 

But all lovers of the theatre at its best will wish 
well to the Savoy revivals, though some may perhays 
feel a lingering regret that none of the old amiliar 
faces have as yet been seen behind the footlights 
and in their old parts. cone 
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The innovations are two: 
the obvious o from coach 


to the cues In story. 

at the parties which have them. A number 
sit round the walls of al: r 
immaterial, as few ag six 

is an advantage to have an audience. 


with the names of persons or parts the 
tion 


ive, with the action indicated w 
rackets : 


the 
ane 2) © Tyna, Oda, 
~— 6. Priscilla, the daugh- 


ter. 
7. big tery D'Oyley Carr, 


8. Engine - = 
9. Bonnet- - 


10 to 13. The wheels Ottomans, 
1% Thehon = - 


or 
sit on floor. 

15. The brake - 

id. Spare tyre - es 


Sir m Odorschniffer, knight renowned, 
Of Blankshire, known in 
every village round, 
Possessed an old and 
wheezy motor-car, 

In which he travelled 
oft, but never far. 

One Xmas morning lustily 
he cried, [The guest 
representing Sir T. O. 
pretends to shout.) 

“Come, chauffeur, get the 
car, I want a ride.” 

And quickly from the 
garage out there 


came 
The chauffeur ; Petrol- 
ovski was his name. 
[P. steps out and 
salutes.) 
Forth, too, the car in 


centre of room, as 
above. ] 

The brake was tried [15 
sits down], the merry 
hooting horn 

Its welcome bellowed to 
the breeze of morn; 

by Ba. 

d 


_ 16 in place.) 
Sir Tyresom (1) did his wife (2) 
And quickly did they bustle t 
When Miss Priscilla (6), gazin 
Cried “Chauffeur, you forgot 
[9 is put in place.) 


gh the hall, 
down upon it, 


o NUMBERING THE SUGAR. 
HE 
vhilst diady laid the cloth for tea. 

As soon ag the meal was prepared, 


emptied the contents on the table. 


ing the lumps, an 
check, went over the number again. 
hot water, the 
dressing the landlady, dramatically explained : 
T numbered the lumps. A 
veals to me that lama 


: ‘al,’ 
‘ssing.” 


‘33,’ an 


Where do we get 


>) GARE 


WEES Oe ee 


Hegg is an excellent game for 
parties. a /? is to oun and 
re-dress the o! game o il; 
Coach. =_ 


first 
motor-car ; SS the method of responding 


The result has been voted an immense improvement 
of guests 
e room. Numbers are really 
able to play, but it 


The story-teller hands round some slips of paper 

Pe players are 
to represent, explaining that when a name is men- 
the holder of the corresponding slip must act 


the part as described in the ee a which we now 
re necessary 


This illustration portrays some young 


and daughter call, 


e creature's bonnet.” 


i boarder: med very much irritated 
the Landlady nid the cloth” 
and she had 
left the room, he clutched the sugar-besin, and 


‘cr a minute or so he was busily engaged count- 
not being satisfied with his first 


When the landlady sailed into the room with the 
hoahin: ulled himself erect, and, ad- 


Madam, when I purchased this pound of sugar 
careful survey of the basin 
4d ‘39,’ are 
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That breach repai the car under wa: 
And promised all a happy Christmas Day. se 
A maid (4) sprang nimbly by the driver's side, 
And g with awe on one so dignified. 
The party had not travelled very far, 
Before the Honourable D'Oyley Carr 
Was seen enjoying a cross-country run 
With Tancred, = Sir Tyresom’s only son. 
These came aboard, and on the engine sped, 
Heedless of fun behind and woe ahead. 
Scarce had the new arrivals seated been 
When Prissy, snugly wedged the men between, 
$55 Temed ta young D'Oyley Carr with glowing 
ee! 


Nor was the reason very far to seek, 
Discreetly Tancred looked the other way, 
While Cupid made some most delicious hay. 
Sir Tyresom and his lady first exchanged 
Some commonplaces; then their vision ranged 
About the hills and round the country-side, 
That winter's d elements defied. 
Weary of this, Sir Tyresom scanned the news, 
And soon a flush his forehead did suffuse ; 
As, passing to his wife the dread, 
He eyed her closely, while these words she read: 
“Failure of D’Oyley Carr and Co., of Nice, 
ietors of D'’Oyley’s motor grease.” 
“Get rid of that beg! man at once,” she said ; 
Sir Tyresm nod his obedient head. 
He turned, and then would have ensued a scene, 
But for a providence to intervene; 
For while Sir Tyresom could contain his ire, 
Not so, from its report, behaved a tyre. 
So skilfully did D’Oyley re-adjust 
That the kind baronet delayed his thrust; 
And, filled with boundless Christmastide content, 


in 


The happy couple on their journey went. 
Again Sir Tyresom turned in baffled rage, 
Turned like a rampant lion in his 


cage, 
And loudly cried, “Here, D'Oyley Carr, Tl 
thank——” 
When suddenly the car went off, point blank! 
Descending safe on one of aps on farms, 
The pair, entangled in each other’s arms 


Forgot Sir Tyresom and his ten-horse & Swift,” 


people taking part in the game, and thoroughly 
enjoying it. 


Nor even thought to thank them for the lift. 
Away the wheels, away the bonnet flew, 
The maid, her arms around the driver threw, 
And Lady esom, shaken ‘<: 
3 Said, ot t dey basen "Oyley 4 
By Jove, how lu ir sai 
“T'do not care how soon we see them wed.” 


coceesecoecescececcceteeeee Trt eeoTneeeseTrTeee PP Iowee we ew Tee eee eeP TT owr ewww www ewww ne 


He: “I make it a rule to never speak unless I know 
what I am talking ad ; 

She: “That’s a sensible idea; but aren't oy afraid 
of losing your voice from want of practice ” 


———j— 

Miss Knox: “Yes, he actually said your cheeks 
were like roses.” : 

Miss Passay (coyly Mallphies) 
that’s laying it on pretty thick.” 

Miss Knox: “Yes, he remarked about that, too.” 

—_—_- — jo 

“No truer words were ever spoken than these: ‘A 
fool and his money are soon p ” said the 
lecturer. 

“That's 80,” said a voice from the rear of the hall ; 
“we all paid sixpence each to get in here!” 


“Oh, come, now, 
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WHEN HANDICAPS HELP TRADE. 


Business Disadvantages that Bring Custom, 


———= 


Ir is surprising to what an extent disadvantages in 
business can be overcome. In some cases apparent 
disadvantages are turned into advantages. Many 
well-to-do men to-day would probably never have 
prospered at all had they not had difficulties to con- 
quer at the outset of their business careers. 

Take the familiar difficulty, the want of capital. 
This is by no means always a disadvantage. True, it 
cramps the experienced man from putting forth his 
full powers. It limits one’s field of operations. It 
prevents a man sometimes from taking and saving 
discounts. 

But, on the othet hand, it saves many from silly 
mistakes. It compels even the would-be reckless to 
be cautious and to go slow. The shrewd man who 
works ‘P from small beginnings is less likely to go 
wrong than he who has no anxiety whatever on the 
score of working capital. 

It may be objected that a small capital means 8 
small stock. cociongaa ty And this is another advan- 
tage to many men. small stock in most trades is 
a “clean” stock. A large stock in most trades means 
a larger proportion of unsaleable stuff, which has 
sooner or later to be sold at a sacrifice. The man 
who begins with a small stock will, other things 
being equal, become or remain a better stockkeeper 
than he who starts on a bigger scale. 

COMPETITION OFTEN DOES GQOD. 


A small stock and a small capital to start with 
almost force a man to be resourceful, thrifty, and 
shrewd. 

Competition, the bugbear of many traders, is by 
no means always the disadvantage commonly ima- 
gined. Towns where it seems excessive get a reputa- 
tion for cheapness. A better market is thus created, 
and more customers are drawn to the district. Thus 
more trade is done, and each tradesman has a better 
chance than would appear from a casual inspection 
of the shops. 

High rent is another disadvantage which is not 
so formidable as it seems. After all, rent is usually 
in proportion to the value of the premises and their 
situation. The owner of many shops recently re- 
marked that his highest-rented shops always paid 
best. A bit extra in rental is nothing to the man 
who can do a good business. It is no use having a 
place rent free if there is no trade to be done. 

A POOR POSITION DEMANDS ENERGY. 


Yet a poor position need not daunt the man who 
cannot get a shop in a better spot. It is often one 
of those disadvantages which prove beneficial to some 
nen. Instead of relying too much, as many do, on 
a well-dressed window in a good position, and on 
passing customers, the sharp man with a badly-situ- 
ated shop will more than make up for his “ disadvan- 
tage.” 

e will push out, canvass, advertise, and adopt all 

sorts of means to draw the public to his spot. On 
the other hand, the man whose shop is in a very 
good position is frequently apt to rely too much on 
the excellence of his “pitch.” 
Another “disadvantage” which some shopkeepers 
bemoan is that of being on the wrong side of the 
street. This question, like the street, also has two 
sides. It is quite a mistake to imagine that most of 
the trade is necessarily done on the most crowded 
side of the street, or even that the windows on the 
most crowded side are the most noticed. 


WELL-DRESSED WINDOWS COMMAND ATTENTION. 


Many passers look at the windows across the street 
more than at those on the side they are walking, 
provided, of course, the street is not an unusually 
wide one. Except for a very few trades, if the street 
is not exceptionally wide a well-dressed window will 
command more attention on what is commonly termed 
the “wrong” than on the “right” side. Moreover, 
the window on the “wrong” side is more likely to 
escape the too frequent human barrier or curtain of 
non-buyers, which shuts out the view of probable 
customers. 

Old-fashioned window frames are not always a8 
“disadvantage.” Among the dull uniformity of ordin- 
ary plate-glass fronts an antiquated window, at any 
rate for some businesses, may be even a help to 


A great deal depends on circumstances, but there 
is really no reason why such a window should not 
be male as attractive, jally for better-class 
customers, as the more m fashion of gigantic 
panes. Shopkeepers doing well in old-style premises 
should hesitate before expending large sums in more 
or less unnecessary alterations. 

A chemist who was making a fortune in a provin- 
cial town recently had a new, expensive, ornate 
frontage put in to replace his old-fashioned one. The 
alteration attracted the attention of a firm of drug- 
gists in a neighbouring large town. They, as a direct 
consequence, thinking the chemist was doing well, 
opened a huge drug store nearly opposite, cut 
i terribly, and took away three parts of his 
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@UR SHORT COMPLETE STORY. 


By... 
B. NEWTON 
BUNGEY. 


“ MotHER, 8: ould you be 
upset if I to!d you that I was 
engnged to be married?” 
Ethel Stanley gazed half-timidly- half-den:urely at her 
nother a6 she put this question. Mrs. Stanley étared at 
ber daughter as though doubting Eihel’s claim to sanity. 
Having settled this, one way or the cther, she sat very 
upright in her chair. 

“T should not only be upset, Ethel,” she said severely, 
“I should bo immeasurably pained and grieved if you were 
to make such a statement.” 

The girl made a distinct grimace at this stilted remark— 
luckily it passed unnoticed. 

“T Loe it will not be as bad as all that,” she said ; “ but 


T am en aged to be married.” 
“Ethel!” The various expressions Mrs. Bigeey into 
that one word would run into three figures. “ ! How 


could you!” 

“ How could I?” the girl repeated. 

“Yes, oh, how could you? How could you? After all 
the care and love I have lavished on you.’ 

“Well, I don’t see that I have done anything wrong,” 
Ethel remarked, a mischievous smile on her pretty face. 
“T’m only doing what you did.” 

“No, no; far from it. My nts selected my husband 
for me. I, as a dutiful daughter, obeyed their bidding,” 
said Mrs. Stanley in forbidding tones. 

“But things are so different nowadays, mother. Be- 
sides, surely you can leave me to judge for myself. Had 

ou by any chance”—here Ethel could not resist the 
impulee—“ looked out a suitable person for me?” 

“T have every reason to believe,” replied Mrs. Stanley 
stiffly, “that Mr. Cormack is likely to offer you marriage. 
Ho mentioned his desire to me, but I told him to wait, as 
ole so young; but I also told him that I approved 
of him,” 

“Indecd!” Ethel made a second grimace. “At any 
rate, he is too late now, for I am engaged to Mr. 
Barrington.” 

“Mr. Barrington? And, pray, who is Mr. Barrington!” 

“ He is my art master.” 

“Your art master?” Mrs. Stanley's scorn was of the 
highest Adelphi order. 

“ Yes, my art master,” Ethel repeated in dcfiant tenes. 

“That comes of my allowing ycu to go to an art school,” 
cried Mrs. Stanley. “Why did I doit? Something within 
me seemed to tell me that I was wrong when I weakly 


agreed. Why did I not heed that silent voice?” Mrs. 
meant contd a la tragedy queen, 

“A low drawing teacher!” she continued. “ What will 
your father say?" 


“Father is too wrapped up in compiling his dictionary to 
trouble much about so small a matter,” replied Ethel 
bitterly. “If I am satisfied, he will be.” | 

“But I shall not be satisfied,” cried Mrs. Stanley. “I. 
absolutely forbid this low intrigue, and I will tell this 
drawing man so to his face if I ever meet him.” 

“ You will have an early opportunity. Mr. Barrington ie 
calling to see you and father to-day at twelve o'clock.” 

“You have actaally asked this—this man to my house? 
Whatever will you do next? I will instruct Ellen to say I 
am not at home.” 

“Mr, Barrington to see you, mum.” 

“ Show him in here, Ellen,” said Ethel. 

Before Mrs. Stanley could collect her scattered senses the 
maid had departed on her errand. 

“T said this man was ta be told we were not at heme,” 
the good lady stormed eventually. 

“That would be an untruth, mother, and I cculd not ' 
agree to that,” murmured Ethel demurely. 

Mrs. Stanley veoh hard for a reply to this Parthian 
shot, but ere her shallow brain began to work, the door was 
opened and Mr. Barrington was ushered in. 

There was nothing to distinguish him from the average 
athletic young Englishman. He was clean-shaven, and 
possessed a pair of twinkling blue eyes that seemed to be 
inviting you to smile at him. He was dressed in a lounge 
suit that fitted perfectly on his well-set-up figure. 

“Good-morning, Pernard,” said Ethel sweetly, taking his 
hand and holding it for a few seconds. “This is my 
mother.” 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Stanley,” Barrington said. “TI 
am pleased to make Fis acquaintance.” He offered his 
band, but the good lady did nct appear to see it. 

“My daughter has informed me of the disgraceful goings- 
on that have—er—been going on,” she snapped, “and I 
absolutely forbid any continuance of them.” 

Barrington’s face fell; but a sly dig from Ethel revived 
him. 

““T beg your pardon, Mrs. Starley,” he said. “Do 
mean that you refuse to countenance an engagement between 

ur daughter and myself?” 

“Most certainly.” 

“You object to me as a son-in-law, I presume!” 

“Certainly. I expect my daughter to marry in that 
eocial status in which sho—er—" 

“Stands?” anngented Barrington. 

“In which she has been brought op,” Mrs. Stanley con- 
tinued. “You are, I believe, a marin master?” 

“No madam; something worse, merely an art master.” 

“And yet you presume to expect to marry the daughter 


Though storice 


sien Sl 
“Tt is presum 


guineas a week from the Art School,” 


Barri: n replied. 
ie get Great Heavens! Why, Mr. Brid- 


“Three guineas? 
lington—— 
Barrington, madam,” he interrupted. 


“ Why, 
guineas. 


“Ts it venlly 
le 


o to the art class again, Ethel,” said 

x daughter returned from assisting 
Mr. Barrington’s departure. “I have just been in to see 
your father, and explained the whole caso to him. He 
allow you to go to such a 
place again.” 

“But, mother——” Ethel began. 

“Not another word. The matter is settled once and for 
all. Also, I forbid you to have anything more to do with 
that three-guineas-a-week man. Remember, you are still 


a child.” 

“T shall be twenty-one in oes pol The expression that 
accompanied this remark see to say, “ And look out for 
equalls when that day comes.” 


‘Mrs. Stanley retired from the field under the blissful 
delusion that she was victorious. She had mistaken Ethel’s 
quiet demeanour for submission. 

e e * e ° 


Now it happened that on many occasions after the fore- 

goin within the next few days, a stranger, a man with 
ring ling blue eyes and a large black , seemed 
always to be travelling in a similar direction to that taken 
by Mrs. Stanley and her daughter. He never drew near 
enough to allow the ladies to mark the coincidence, but 
he was ever in their wake. 

Three days after the rebuking of Bernard Barrington 
Mrs. Stanley and her daughter walked into a Bond Street 
library and booked two stalls for the revival of The 
Gondoliers at the new Savoy. Curiously enough, the 
stranger with the black moustache was aleo in the library 
waiting until the ladies had finished booking in order that 
he might secure a stall for the same opera on the same 
night. Mrs. Stanley had taken 17C. and 18C., ao the 
stranger took 19C. 

Ethel Stanley looked very charming as she took her seat 
—it was 18C., by the way—at the Savoy. So thought the 
stranger when he came in shortly afterwards and took his 
seat beside the girl. 

Now, it further happened that an mpreaintencs of Mrs. 
Stanley’s, the son of a college friend of husband’s, was 


in a stall just beyond her. After making himself known, 
he whispered : 

a you know who that chap is sitting next to Miss 
Stanley?” 


“No,” whispered back Mrs, Stanley, at once curious. 

“That's Lord St. Clair, an awfully decent chap. He'll 
be the Duke of Durrington one of these days.” 

Mrs. Stanley swelled with pride, and noted with satis- 
faction that Ethel was looking her very best. Oh, for 
something to happen so that an introduction might follow. 
She pictured a fire, his lordship carrying Ethel to safety, 
and the natural consequence beloved of romance. C) 
little thought her prayer would be answered in the next 


two minutes. 

Hie lordship was examining the programme. Somehow 
it aiippes from his grasp and fluttered down between Mrs. 
Stanley and Ethel. 

“I Ween pardon,” said St. Clair. Then, as Ethel 


handed . e to him, “ ay many thanks.” 

Mrs. Stanley beamed. His lordship smiled back. 

“ The 1 has not brought you a , I see,” he 
said. “ Would you care to consult mine!” 


Mrs. Stanley was delighted, wonderfully eo. She 
accepted the programme with profuse thanks, and then re- 
marked that she had seen The Gondoliers many years ago 
when it had first been played. 

The ice was broken. Mrs. Stanley and his lordship 
chatted until the curtain rose. 

So far Ethel had not spoken. She was regarding his 
lordship curiously. His face seemed so familiar. 
the lights were lowered his lordship leaned back eo that his 
face came very near to her own. She was just going to 
move when she heard him whisper: 

“ Ethel, it’s I—Dernard.” 


Then she knew him, and her heart leapt. Her hand stole ; sho 
unnoticed 


into his, and in the darkness it p . Why 
was he masquerading thus, she wondered. Certainly his 
disguise was clever. His voice was altered, his hair done 
differently, he wore pince-nez, and # black moustache; but 


still he was 3 

During the first interval the conversation was renewed, 
and Mrs. Stanley noticed with pleasure that Ethel and his 
lordship chatind very freely. luck: 
stars that her tance made his lordship’s identity 
pawns NS acteninas ‘alte end Meghiar scarier 

air ai e g an ther 
in the saloon during the next interval. ones tne 


ete roankt th weald be good faa. T get 3 

‘ oT wo k Dol 

ds; where be Wid on 0 6 I Mare. Stanley thet T cos Bed 
St. Clair. She'll give me an At Home card now, you mark 
my words.” 


“But what will spe when she finds out!" 
“She won't find out.” 
“But you will have to tell her.” 
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replied evasively. 


see about that,” he and the conversatiin 


Mrs, Stanley returne 


lorce, changed. 

St. Clair saw Mrs. Stanley and her daughter in‘o 
and, as he anticipated, received a pressing 
be present at the good lady’s next At Heme. 
Much to her joy he accepted. 

Ethel was very quiet all the way home. She was deult- 
ful of the future. She wonde whether she ought net 
to tell her mother, for, much as she loved Bernard, she {elt 
that if his masquerade was continued, Mrs. Stanley would 
be made a laughing-stock. e 

At length ehe decided to wait until the At Home. Per. 


“Oh, we'll 
Just then 


St. Clair’s praises all the time, but Ethel was on thorn:. 
To whom should she be loyal—her lover or her mothcr? 
e « e * * 


It was Mrs, Stanley’s At Home day. Her rooms wo 
crowded. The wife of a ii Jem and an Honourable wie 
both present. But they were but moons to Lord St. Cliir's 


sun. 

Presently his lordship arrived. Ethel had noticed thar’- 
fully that no one present had yet met St. Clair. He was 
at once the lion of the occasion. Mothers wondered hew 
“that Stanley woman” had managed to get him in her 
net, whilst set their caps at him on behalf of ihcir 
unmarri le daughters. - 

Mrs. Stanley, untrue to her instincts as hostess, did her 
best to monopolise him and to keep him as near Ethcl as 


One by one the — fled from the clatter of cups and 


Lory pes and when but a few were left Mrs. Stanley waxed 
bold and whispered to St. Clair 


“If you have nothing better to do to-night, will you 
tay and have dinner with us?” 
his lordship consented the good lady bad neavly 
fainted ; but ehe recovered herself sufficiently to fly to the 
kitchen and issue orders for a dinner such as had never 
been prepared in her domains before. 
At fength only Mrs. Stanley, Ethel, and St. Clair were 
left in the drawing-room. 
began his lordship, “I have a con- 
fession to make to 


fatter me, Lord St. Clair.” 
* The , your daughter and I are old friends.” 
Mrs. Stanley could hardly believe her ears. Delight 
simply oozed from every pore. 
«“ And I want your consent to our engagement,” his lord- 


akie coniaaws 
i mem heart stopped beating, or seemed to. ‘he 
waited for floor to o and swallow her, for, «i 


course, this was a dream, a beautiful dream. 

“ Have we your consent?” 

It was not a dream. His lordship was real ficsh ord 
blood, and wanted to m her daughter. Oh, the joy, 
the bliss of it. She could fancy herself saying: “ “ly 
daughter, Lady St. Clair; or, better still, the Duchess cf 
Durrington.” 

“You honour us, your lordship,” Mrs. Stanley simpered. 
“You certainly have my consent.” Then she tuined 16 


“Fie, you naughty girl!” she said, shaking a playfil 
finger at her. “Fancy not telling your mother a w.rd 
about this. Ah, well, where there 1s love what doe +t 
matter? As long as Ethel is happy, I am.” 

From which it will be scen that Mrs. Stanley’s ideas ars 
opinions had undergone a remarkable change. 

She turned her eyes back to St. Clair, and gasped with 
amazement. She sprang to her feet and gazed aroun¢ tre 
room like a caged wild animal. Where was his lordship? 
Who was this before her? A clean-shaven, unspecti:.:<d 
man! Ah! She knew him! 


she d. 
“Exactly,” replied Bernard Garrin 


that you approve of me as your son-in-law.” 

Mrs. Stanley glared at Ethel, pale-faced, troubled Etiel, 
and then at ington. 

“Leave my house!” she cried, pointing to the door. 

“ Forgive me, my dear Mrs. Stanley,” began Barringtcr. 
But Mrs. Stanley cut him short. 

“Never!” she cried. “Go!” 

“But why? You have accepted me as Ethel’s intendcd.” 

“You? Never! I accepted Lord St. Clair.” 

“But I am Lord St, Clair.” 

“What!” The monosyllable burst simultaneously fm 


“T am giad 


mother and daughter. 
“Listen, please,” he said, “and I will explain.” 
“My father, the Duke of Durrin , has strong ive’ss 


and he thinks, and thinks rightly, that. though I am ° 
heir, I ought to be as well able to earn my living as a ©: 
layer’s son. I said I could. He differed, and I offe: 
prove my words. The terms were that for six mor '- 


vo 


uld pass under an alias and earn my own living 
could always draw and paint, and as Bernard Barrin2‘«~ 
an appointment as art master at the Grenville Sclior © 
rt. There, as you know, I met Ethel. and fell in ' 
with her. I could not-tell her who I was, for I was be: ad 
to silence for six months. That six months were up on ‘:¢ 
day I met you at the Savoy.” 
I pass wn,” he continued, “by adopting the 
simple artifice of shaving off my moustache and parting ‘J 
hair differently. Simple enough disguise,:but very ‘=< 


the 


ee 


play 


” St. Clair said, wit a 
retty, blushing face. ‘! 
more than three guineas a week at "Y 


“As if money had anything to do with it!” cried ‘!% 


Stanley. 
Which was exactly what one would have expected her 0 
way. 


WEEK ENDIXG 


Most of us have heard the tragic story_of the last 
Lord Hastings, who died in 1868 after a brilliant 
but disastrous career upon the Turf. One evening, 
lata in October, 1868, the young marquis was sitting 
at the head of his table at which a large party was 
dining. 

At the other end of the table sat his sister, Lady 
Victoria Kirwan. In the middle of dinner, when 
all were laughing and chatting, suddenly there came 
to Lady Victoria’s ears the beat of horses’ hoofs and 
the crunch of heavy wheels on the gravel outside. 
Next moment she heard a ring at the bell. 

Lord Hastings turned Te to the servant and 
asked him if he had not heard the sound. The 
man, looking much surprised, said “no,” whereupon 
the marquis sprang up and ran out of the room. 
There was dead silence at the table until he returned, 
and then his face was white as death. With a forced 
smile he remarked coolly, “I'll lay anyone a thou- 
sand to thirty that I’m dead in a Cecaith 

The guests could not understand, for they had 
heard nothing. But Lady Victoria understood. It 
is only those of the blood who hear the wheels of 
the phantom coach, which is the death warrant of 
some member of the hovse of Hastings. On Novem- 
ber 10th following, the young peer’s life came to a 
sudden end. 


LIGHTED CHAPELS AND WHITE LADIES. 


To more than one of the ancient houses of Britain, 
and especially to those of Celtic origin, there 
come weird sights or sounds, forewarnings of death 
or misfortune. Death in the Argyll family is pre- 
ceded by a similar phenomenon to that which fore- 
tells the end of a member of the house of Hastings. A 
coach and four come driving at great speed along the 
shore of Loch Fyne between Ardinglas and Inveraray, 
and pulls up with a loud noise before the front door of 
the castle. It was heard before the death of the 
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last duke, but it has not been seen for several gen- 
erations. 

Rosslyn Castle stands on the slope of a wooded 
hill, and up on the crest above it is perched the 
old family chapel. When, late at night, a brilliant 
yet unearthly light is seen to illuminate the pointed 
windows of the chapel, then the Rosslyn family 
confidently expect speedy disaster. 

Sometimes, too, a sheeted figure known as the 
White Lady of Rosslyn moves soundlessly along the 
ancient corridors, and her appearance is generally 
coincident with the mysterious illumination of the 
chapel windows. 

Glamis Castle, the most famous of all haunted 
houses, and the secret of whose mysterious chamber 
has never yet been made public, has also a white 
lady whosa appearance is looked upon as foreshadow- 
ing a death in the family. Some say that she is 
the wraith of that unhappy ancestress of the Strath- 
mores who was burnt alive at the Cross at Edin- 
burgh as a witch many hundreds of years ago. 

One of the best known of all these death wraiths 
is the ghostly drummer of Airlie. Long ago a 
Lord of Airlie, enraged by a long sicge, seized a 
drummer boy sent as envoy to summon him to 
surrender, thrust him into his drum, and flung drum 
and boy from the battlements into the moat. Ever 
since, when death is near a member of the Airlie 
family, the roll of a drum is first heard. 


DRUM BEATS THAT GIVE WARNING. 


Nor is it only members of the house themselves 
who hear the sound. Some fifty years ago a young 
Englishman was staying at the castle. He went 
out shooting and, a fog coming on, lost his way. It 
was after dark when at last he saw the castle lights, 
and just then there came out of the yom the long 
rattle of a drum sharply beaten. ithin a week 
the then Lord Airlie was dead. 

The late Lord Airlie, it may be remembered, died 
in South Africa. It is a strange fact that he evi- 
dently knew before he left home that he would not 
return alive. He left particular instructions that 
his body should not be brought back, but buried on 
the field of battle. 

Here is another strange fact about the death of 
this same Lord Airlie. For five years he was adju- 
tant of a Yeom regiment. One day, after his 
departure for Sout Africa, the attempt to hoist 
the colours before the tent of the officer command- 
ing his old regiment was a failure. Over and over 
again the flag refused to rise, and stuck at half- 
mast. Much attention was attracted by this old per- 
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versity on the part of the flag. Before night came 
news of Lord Airlie’s death. 


The Stirlings, like the Strathmores, are warned 


of death by a white lady. She weeps and points to 
the doomed individual, but never speaks. } 
many records of her appearance at Kippendavie, 
and one strange fact about the apparition is that 
the victim is not always actually a member of the 
Stirling family. 


There are 


An old but not noble family in the South of 


England have a death warning in the shape of a 
strange bird which appcars—sometimes in broad day- 


light—perched upon the roof of the house. This 
bird is black in colour, larger than a crow, but not 
so large as a raven, and pussessiny a curious tuft 
upon its head and eyes of cxtreme brightness. 


FOXES THAT HOWL LIKE DOGS. 


The Fletchers of Saltoun are also warned of ecm- 
ing disaster by ghostly birds. A fligkt of poccccks 
suddenly appears upon the lawn, but as anyone ap- 

roaches them they simply vanish from sight. 

Jpon one occasion a child of the family, seeing 
these peacocks, leant out of the window to throw 
Le to them, overbalanced, and, falling out, was 

illed. 

Foxes are the banshee of the Gormanstons. Before 
the head of the house dics a band of spectral foxes 
come straying beneath the walls of the castle howl- 
ing like dogs. 

Outside “tho gates of the old home of the Lam- 
berts, an ancient South Irish family, stands a huge 
old elm of immemorial age. It is supposed to be in 
some way bound up with the fate of the family, for 
always before death overtakes any member of the 
house a branch falls crashing from the trunk, and 
there is left to lie. 

All Royal families have their death warnings, real 
or imagmary, and of these without doubt the best 
suthentiont is the White Lady of the Hohenzol- 
erns. 

The story goes that a margrave of the Middle 
Ages, an ancestor of the Imperial family, had a 
morganatic wife who, when he came to his kingdom, 
desired to share his throne. He cast her out, where- 
upon she killed her children. For this crime she 
was walled up alive and left to die. Her Jast words 
were that she would haunt the death-beds of her 
husband’s family through all generations. 

The last occasion upon which she was seen was 
a little before the death of the late Empress 
Frederick. 


KIDNEYS CALL for HELP 


It is DANGEROUS to NEGLECT the Symptoms of KIDNEY DISEASE, among which are URINARY 
TROUBLES, GRAVEL, DROPSICAL SWELLINGS, BACKACHE, BLADDER WEAKNESS, RHEUMATIC 
PAINS and HEADACHE. 


M= BE. DURIN, 62 Wynyatt Street, Goswell Road, 

London, E.C., is 70 years of age, and the follow- 
ing statement by her wi!l prove most helpful and 
interesting: ‘I was so completely cured by the pills 
over three ycars ago that I have had no return whatever 
of the kidney trouble,” she says. “Before I used 
Doan’s Pills I was so bad that I could scarcely get 
about; there were severe shooting pains in my back, 
and in the mornings it was so weak and painful 
that I hardly knew how to leave the bed. In my hands 
and feet there were pains like rheumatism; I felt 
altogether out of sorts. 

“The doctor treated me for rheumatism, but I 
am sorry to say I got worse instead of better. It was 
about that time I heard of Doan’s Backache Kidney 
Pills, and determined to try them. I need hardly say 
how glad I am that I did so, for a coprse of them cnred 
me, and, as I have already said, I have kept cured. I 
shall be most pleased to have my testimony made 
public, so that those who are suffering as I once did 
may knaw how to get relief. 

“ (Signed) ELIZA DURIN.” 


“Every Picture Tells a Story.” 


ere never gives a fulse alarm; so when 
the kidneys call for help grave risk is run 
if help is not promptly given. 

Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills should be taken 
at once on the appearance of any symptom of 
kidney disease (see above); they are a kidney 
specific, strengthening weak and curing diseased 
kidneys, and therefore enalling them to carry on 
their ceascless work of filtering the blood. If the 
kidneys are unuble to extract from the Iocd the 
uric acid, the surplus water, and other waste matters, 
and expel them from the body by means of the 
urinary organs, such painful and dangerous diseass 
as Dropsy, Stone, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Neuralgia, 
and oe are sure to follow. These disenses are 
cured (and can be guarded against) only L ri 
the kidneys. . ne a 


Be careful to get the genuine DOAN’S Backzcho Kilnoy 
Pills. They cannot be bought loose. They may be obtained of 
all chemists and stores, or direct from the Foster-McClellan Co. 
8 Wells Streot, Oxford Street, London, W., price 2/9 a box or 
13/9 for six boxes, Remember the name: , 
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Readers who wish to start the tion 


Competi' now obtain 
eleven sets of pictures, or they will be sent for 1s. 1d, 


Biggest 


may obtain from 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: bea eM 
HOW TO ENTER THE CONTEST TO-DAY. “wa 


their issues Ni 856, 857, 859, 860, and 861 containing the first 
pont free srons the Publishes, = Pearson's Weekly,” Kenvietts Street, London, W.0. ~ 


rize on Earth. 


£500 A YEAR FOR LIFE. 


Also CONSOLATION GIFTS to the VALUE of £1,000 to be DISTRIBUTED as follows: 


ONE 
CASH 


GIFT OF 


ONE 
CASH 
GIFT OF 


One Cash Gift of £25. 
10 Cash Gifts of £5 each. 


EXAMPLE. 


BELL. 


pposite will find some pictures. Each of 
rary of a certain object or 
ly or collectively, repre- 


have to do is to find the longest 
i rely from the names of 
(or from words 


You have now to examine the pictures given, 
ard discover the surname which each of them 
wee the 

in 


at the 


prize of £500 a Year for Life will be paid 
whom the Editor of 


A further sum of £1,000 will be divided in the 
oe eee those who come next: 
One Gift of £250; One Cash Gift of £100; 


One Gift 3 One Cash Gift of £25; 
One Cash Gift of £15; One Cash Gift of £10; 
10 ifts of £§ each; and 500 Cash Gifts of 


All the surnames depicted in the sketches will be found printed Fe a 
addressed wrapper. Apply to Room 7, “ Pearson's Weekly, 


G7 corerecerccasccncescosssccssnesssscencesonseess 


One Cash Gift of £15. 


Another Set of Pictures will Appear Next Week. 


500 Cash Gifts of &i each. 


GIFT OF 


One Cash Gift of £10. 


Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Only surnames which appear in this list will be admitted, 


Full conditions governing this competition appeared in number 858, and will appear again shortly. 


<< essseessssssssssssSSSsSUT OCACROSS HERE. 


Wet of surnames which we have compiled, and which will be sent free on receipt of a stamped, 
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A HUSBAND IN A THOUSAND. 

Tux blissful honeymoon was over, and Edwin and 
Angelina had for the first time dined together at 
their little suburban home. The sweet young wife 
had made a supreme effort to make this dinner one 
thing to be remembered all their lives. Certainly he 
would never forget it. But like a brave man and a 
cod husband he nobly stuck to his , and declared 
3 had never tasted anything like it. Nor had he— 
nor, let it be hoped, would he ever do so again. 

“Really, darling,” she cooed, “on your word of 
honour, ia you ike what your little wifie provided 
and cooked for you?” 


“Like it?” he answered. “Why, I never enjoyed 
anyehing so much in my life! "—suppressing a shud- 


er. 
* Everything—from snp | ia polis’ ” she persisted. 


Yes, sweete: s ; 

“Oh, darling, how relieved I am?” she persisted 
“TY was so afraid lest you should complain. You see, 
I quite forgot to order the syrup for the pudding- 
sauce. I had to get something, so I took your cough 
syrup. But I was so afraid you'd taste it!” 

COC 

Tus Maaistratez (persuasively): “Now, look here, 
suppose you submit this matter to the arbitrament 
of an honest and reasonable man?” io 

Litigant (angrily): “I don’t want # decision from 
any honest and reasonable man; I want a decision 
from this court.” 


TRADES THAT CURE DISEASES. 

A coop deal has been written about death-dealing 
industries, but that there is another side to the 
question is strikingly exemplified by the recently- 
published rt og one of factory inspectors for 
the Birming district. ; ; 

From this it appears that girls suffering from 
anemia, or even on in its incipient stages, 
find immediate relief on going to work in the sealing- 
wax factories there; and so well is this understood, 


that many\ young women so afflicted seek employment 
of this eet gener although they are not obliged to 
fiom financial motives. 


Again, one hag only to turn to the Registrar- 
General's returns to discover the somewhat amazin 
fact that the scavengers, ,» and sewermen 
_— are amongst the healthiest and longest-lived 

the population. 

It is noted, too, that girls employed for ny length 
of time in chocolate factories become remarkably rosy 
and firm of flesh, and this notwithstanding that their 
a state of health is frequently far from 
robus' : 

Men engaged in the manufacture of cyanide of 


‘assium, a deadl: almost invariabl. 6 
ny fist Sow months of thelt car 


on flesh during the 
ployment, and should they chance to suffer from 
indred complaint, their 


rheumatism, gout, or an 
ailment disappears as if magic. That milkmaids 


seldom or never contract smallpox is as true now as 
it was in Jenner’s time. 


THE WISDOM OF AGE. 
'Twas in an electric tram. 
“Let me pay your fare,” the first youth said. 
“No; I'll pay yours,’’ said the second. 
“But I insist on paying yours.” 
“No, you won’t. I pay yours.” 
“No; I will.” 

There is no telling what might have happened hat 
not an old gentleman, who was seated opposite, vainly 
trying to read a newspaper, interfered, and said: 

“Listen, young men. Do not lose your heads. I 
think I can settle this matter without blood being 
shed. Each of inf for the other, neither {fr 
himself ; a make it right—neither of you out. 

you see?” 

“Ah, good idea,” declared the young fellows, and 
when the conductor came round they did what the 
old gentleman suggested. Both then sat pleased and 
generous-looking until the end of the ride. 


=O 
Lapr Tourist (to the Scottish cottager’s wife): 
“And are these three nice little boys your own, 
Mrs. MacFarlane?” 
Mrs. MacFarlane: “Yiss, mum; but him in the 
middle’s a lassie.” 


>=_>00~< 
ar he once say he would never speak to you 
in 
“Yes; but a few days afterwards he saw I had a 
cold, and he couldn’t resist the temptation to tell 
me of a sure cure.” 


“From the Stalls”"—eight pages of {heatrion! photos and interviews, appear in the February ROYAL, 


m eale January 2ist. Price 4d. 
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IMPORTANT FACTS. 


You can regulate your liver perfectly by 
taking = dessertspoonful of Kutnow’s 
Powder in a glass of water every day for 
a few weeks, and afterwards aos required. 
Kutnow's Powder has a cleansing, refresh- 
ing, and invigorating effect; it frees the 
bile passages and lubricates the bowels. 

You can test Kutnow’s Powder Free of 
Charge. You can try before you buy 
without incurring any responsibility or 
expense. Kutnow’s Powder is the ideal 
remedy for men, women, and children. 


j| AGENERAL IN HIS MAJESTY’S ARMY 


WRITES: 
F “104 Seymour Place, W., April 23:d, 1906, 
“Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure in stating that I 
have derived much benefit from Kutnow’s Powder, and 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 


the liver. When the liver is inactive, the other organs become 
irregular and fail in their respective functions. Then it is that the waste 
matter, which should have been eliminated, is retained in the system, and 
is the cause of constipation. All medical men agree that Constipation is 
the very foundation of nine-tenths of the diseases which afflict humanity. 
Waste matter lying in the intestines poisons the blood. The proper method 
of gently persuading the Liver to healthy activity and eradicating Con- 
stipation is a course of Kutnow’s Powder, and in order to demonstrate its 
efficiency a free package will be sent, post-paid, to any applicant filling in 
the Coupon below. 


CONVINCING TESTS. 


Would you like to have an active liver and 
be free from constipation and the evils which 
follow it? Then send us your name and 
address on the form below for a rackage of 
Kutnow’s Powder free of charge. 


REV. E. R. CIBBENS writes: 


“ Wesleyan Methodist Church, Tonbridge, 
“13th October, 1906. 

“ Gentlemen,—For some weeks I have been 
using Kutnow’s Powder, from which I have 
derived great benefit. Bilious trouble has 

i and rheumatic pains have been 
entirely removed. I can very confidently 
recommend this preparation. 

“(Rev.) E.R. GIBBENS.” 


A FAMOUS ROYAL ACADEMICIAN 


WRITES : 
1 Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


IS OF SUPREME IMPORTANCE to periodically rouse and cleanse 


U. 
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CONSTIPATION AND LIVER DISORDERS.|| 


THE REMEDY SENT YOU FREE! 


«“T have used Kutnow’s Powder for the last five ycars, 
and it has added to the pleasure of may ote I take a 
tablespoonful every morning when I , and find ita 
most refreshing drink. I have never needed to increaso 
the dose, and it has acted perfectly in assisting Nature 
all the time. I am now strong and healthy, und give 
you my experience, which may be useful. 

“JOHN MacWHIRTER, R.A.” 


For a Free Trial of Kutnow’s Powder 


Fill in your name and addiees below. 


after taking four bottles, am completely cured of abscess 
on liver, contracted after a residence in an Eastern 
Climate for twenty years. I now take a dose once or 
twice weekly, and would not be without a bottle. 

“C, ANDERSON, (General, Retired).” 


HOW TO GUARD AGAINST FRAUD. 


The Genuine and Original Kutnow’s Powder can be 
bad of all conscientious Chemists at 2s. 9d. bottle, 
er it will be sent direct from Kutnow’s Lente, Offices 


KUTNOWS 
POWDER 


to any address in the United Kingdom for 38. post- SENT FREE & POST. p AID NAMM eos sesssnes vss erssnvssnenvensnsssalstvsDerers nvaavesembree ror 
id. See that the fac-simile signature, “S. Kutnow 2 : dvoesss eas 
Co., Ld.” and the registered trade mark, 

“Hirschensprung, or Deer Leap,” are on the carton é a “P.W.,” 24/1/07. 


and bottle. You will then avoid fraud and know 7 i a 


TIT-BIT 
£95 


rr'§ "Twenty Words. 


Fill in the Coupon. It will cost you nothing and you may earn £25. 


Send this form to 8. Kutnow & Co. Ltd., 
41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Easy Weekly 
Competitions. 


The best answers will receive Prizes as follows :— 


FIRST PRIZE - - - - - £25 
SECOND .. - = = = + £10 
THIRD se, - = = = = £6 


And 100 Consolation Gifts, comprising— 
NEW HUDSON CYCLES. FOUNTAIN PENS. LADIES’ SILV 
GENT’S SILVER WATCHES. CAMERAS. SMOKERS’ CABINETSO 
UMBRELLAS, WALKING STICKS. CRICKET BATS, etc., etc. 


For full Particulars see this week’s 


Price One Peny. "2° EX 'T- rrs 


Price One Penny. 


7 
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Males Work Play ‘ 


Cutiery, Crockery, 
ON'T WASH CLOTHES. 
LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT 


Wee Enpire 
Jan. 24, 1907. 
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SERIAL STORY. 


TOYS OF FATE. 


A Homan Drama Written by STACEY BLARE. 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS IN THIS STORY. 


Vincent Hartley is a scoundrel. He deceives 
daughter of a moneylender named Israel Zorzi, bere 
when the father seeka revenge he killshim. What is 
more, he induces another man to confess the crime. 
He has managed to get Muriel Danebridge to marry 


Jim Ellicott intends committing suicide, and he agrees 
to die with Hartley's crime attached to his name, But 
a light enters his darkness ; Muriel Danebridge renews 
her en ent to him, and life is once again worth 
living. holds him to his promise, though. 
He is arrested for Zorsi’s murder, and sentenced to 
sree seers penal servitude, but manages to escape. 
Muriel Danebridge is under the influence of her aunt, 
Lad t an ego widow, who wants her 
match. uriel was engaged to Elli 
before he was sentenced. — 
Juan Asperillo isa ss oon artist, and Shebah Zorzi’s 
lover. He swears to have vengeance on her betrayer. 
Shebah Zorzi, the moneylender’s daughter, is in 


Detective Nall is the investigator who has the Zorzi 
m hand. ; 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN. 
A Ship on the Sea. 


Jim Exticorr duly set sail in the forecastle of the Creole 
—that is to say, his sleeping place was in that delectable 
portion of the ship, though the scene of his labours was 
the unholy etoke-hole—and when that ancient craft, which 
provided for those who knew her a constant wonder how 
she kept afloat, a down the Thames upon a muddy 
tide and in an evil fog, he was deep in the bowels of her, 
shovelling coal. 

Since, owing to recent alcoholic purchases of a retail 
pean ee most of the Lomond —e were incapacitated 

rom a very active or ve ective interest in their 
labour, he faa to do a double fn of work. 

Four firemen lay in their bunks in the forecastle, from 
which the united efforts of the mate (who had had an 
American training) and the chief engineer had failed to 
drive them, 


The other one, who had come to the end of the proceeds 
of his advance note a few hours earlier, and who was some 
degrees on the way to soberness, had begun to feel the 
~— tenness consequent on a prolonged alcoholic 

Exuding the stale fumes of five days’ libations, he con- 
fided to Ellicott that he was a blooming corpse.” His in- 
effective work with the shovel confirmed his protestations. 

Ellicott, from no absence of strength or will, but from 
sheer lack of skill, likewise failed to come up to the 
standard that was expected aboard this undermanned ship. 
In consequence of both circumstances the firing was im- 
perfect, causing the chief, who was a man possessing eome 
skill in the use of offensive adjectives, to come into the 
stoke-hole and to criticise both in a complete and impartial 
nanner, likening them to many kinds of beasts of a lowly 
nature, and, after or that their ancestors must have 
been gutter-scum, added comments to their probable 
future, which would, without doubt, embrace some torrid 
wT farce svicet Ell 

A rose to Ellicott’s lips, and then he held 
his tongue fast. There had been a time when he would 
have knocked this man down for his insolence. Now, 
while he had lost none of his courage, he had grown more 


mt did . 

f sorrow not bring pati with it, sorrow would 
be intolerable. Moreover, it gives a larger outlook to a 
man, and a greater charitableness, 

Ellicott remembered that Mr. Donald Douglas was made 
eps his men by an owner who drove him vid an ill- 

pper. 

There came something of a rest presently, when the ship 
lay to off the Kentish shore to get aboard a consignment 
of cement, and it was while this loading waa in progress 
that those stokers who still obstinately slept in fore- 
castle were dr: up the ladder, and by the skipper’s 
directions placed under the refreshing wash of a hose-pipe. 

“It is not a good ship, this,” said Miguel Toras some 
hours later, when the Creole was beginning to dip her nose 
in the moving water, that slipped from under a wet fog 
at the mouth of the river. “She must have a bad name— 
among those who know. Thecrew, Dios! They are worse 
than before. Few men sail twice in her—even of that 
sort,” and he pointed a finger forward, indicating that 
the denizens of that portion of the ship were not to his 


liking. 

“If we could all choose our own bed-fellows,” began 
Ellicott, 

“We should sleep more soundly than we do,” laughed 
Miguel. “But perhaps, after all, one does not want to 
aleep too sou 7 oo There is a dog of a 
Po in my watch. You M osiec know them, 
sefior—thieves with black hearts. ugh this one seems 
better than the opinion we hold of them in Spain. He 
speaks a little of your language. He says this is what you 
call a coffin-ship, and that she bears something heavier 
than her cargo.’ . . 

“Insurance!” exclaimed Ellicott, with a flash of under- 
etanding. 

“Yes; worth more down in the mud than on the top. 
Gome men are like that, eh? The world doesn’t have to 


Tie Known by 


feed them when they are dead. But this is wicked, 
hombre. It is making money out of men's lives.” 

“It is how most heaps of money! are made,” said 
Ellicott, with a cynical laugh. 

“Now, I am an honest smuggler,” observed Miguel, 
“and I can understand a man risking his own life.” 

“Few men would be rich if they had to run all the risk 
eget,” added Ellicott. “Who is the owner of this 

ub? 

“I don’t know. I can't read your English. It must be 
someone in partnership with the devil.” 

The food as purchased by the owner of the Creole for 
the sustenance of her crew was, in the opinian of Ellicott, 
many degrees worse than that upon which he had subsisted 
in Portmoor, The first meal took with the polyglot 
crew made it clear that his opinion on its quality was 
shared by all who sampled it, and at an early i 
they waited upon the cook, who was also steward, with 
samples of ship’s biscuits that had become the home of 
weevils, and of margarine that, in spite of preservatives, 
‘was well on the way to poe ae 

The cook, who was ily fat and pale and 
of countenance, protested in the best. English be Kase, 
with a Netherlands accent, that he had taken the staff 
straight from the stores, and that he knew nothing about 
its quality. But while he was being criticised freely in 
half a dozen pneseen, like a wise man he threw out a 
hint that he liked good food himself, and that he would 
see that breakfast was an improvement on tea. And he 
thereupon set to work compounding some Irish stew after 
a recipe of his own, for it is a poor cook that cannot 
disguise an evil flavour when there are such things as 
curry and garlic to draw on and while pepper is cheap. 
And meanwhile there was the cabin fare, and it would 
strange if he couldn’t help himself out of that. 

But there were some things he could not restore, and 
some of the flavours and unlooked-for colours contained in 
the blown tins defied ression. For a couple of days, 
while the Creole thrashed her way down channel against a 
roaring sou’-wester, discontent grew in the s 

At the best she was undermanned. A crew of half- 
mutinous, hungry men are not good to work a ship with. 
At a time when the seas were tumbling over the forecastle 
head at every clumsy dip of her, so that she shivered from 
stem to stern as though she would shake off her plates, a 
little group of sullen men made their way past the rail to 
the quarter-deck. 

The first man, a Swede named Jansen, carried a tin kid 
in his hands containing their dinner for the day, and 
several others bore samples of food, which they ostenta- 
tiously kept as far from their faces as possible. The mate 
met them against the after-hatch. 

“Dis is pigs’ grub,” eaid the Swede uncompromisingly, 
holding out the tin pan. 

“Then get and eat it, you beggar!” retorted the mate, 
with a fine disinterestedness. 

“ And thees, what you think? Is thees food for men?” 
pie another, thrusting a’ mouldy biscuit into the mate's 


Thereafter. what ha d need not be detailed. The 
skipper came out of the chart-room to take a hand in the 
argument, and his method of dealing with the difficulty 
demonstrated the fact that the ultimate arbiter in this 
imperfect world is still force. He was a sound hitter, and 
his mate was no less, and there were some bleeding faces 
that afternoon in the forecastle. 

Ellicott was a witness of the incident from the waist. 
Presently the chief engineer tapped him on the shoulder. 

et it as bad as they say, mon?” he asked. 

icott pressed down the tobacco in his Pipe, “T'm 
is other 


Every heave of the ship sent the propeller out of the 
water. A man’s hand vs never oft the throttle. The 
engines had to be nursed, lest they raced themselves to 
destruction. 

Ellicott sweated in the savage labour of the stoke-hole, 
feeding the uneconomical fires with the inferior coal. 
Steam to be maintained to fight the storm. And more 
of it was wanted, for the pumps were at work, sucking 
out the wafer that was trickling in from the illimitable 
ocean through many rivet holes and between—Heaven 

how many—strained plates. ' 

Nor was there any rest off duty. Theo forecastle, filled 
with wet men, wet clothes hanging from every hook, 
floor littered up with wet clothing and boots and fragments 
of rejected food from the two days’ meal, the atmosphere 
choked with damp foulness and tobacco smoke, and with 


speec 
hole of squalid misery. 

From out of the bunks gazed wolfish faces. When the 
news came that the donkey-engine had broken down and 
that all hands must come out to work the pumps, the 
smouldering fire broke out. For there exists no surer way 
of maddening men and turning them into beasts than 
keeping them hungry, which is a fact that will be ham- 
mered home some in the cities of the world, when 
those who have not will take from those who have all.~ 

When the hoarse voice of the mate yelled down the fore- 
scuttle, Ellicott stumbled from his bunk, more with the 
idea of getting out of the fetid atmosphere than any- 
thing, for he had no duty outside the stoke-hole. It was 
Jansen who got in his wr 

“We no go. We no anything,” he yelled fiercely. 
“If that mate come down, we cut his heart out! Ja so.” 

The slow-rising anger of this northener was a much more 
serious affair than the quick, flashing passion of the Latins, 
who had cursed from the day they came aboard. He 
made a move to prevent Ellicott going on deck, and his 
hand was panking a his waist, but a sudden lurch of the 
ship sent him tumbling to starboard, and Ellicott slipped 
by him and made away up the ladder. 

“There's going to be trouble in a minute,” he said to 
Miguel Toras, who was on deck. 

‘The trouble came when the mate, having run through an 
extensive vocabulary at the head of the fore-scuttle, 
finally descended with a green-heart belaying pin in his 
hand. The noise of the storm hid the sounds that might 
have come from there, for the mate was not a man to die 

uietly. But no one knew what was happening just then 
fb in that dark hole of a forecastle, 

It was only afterwards they found him dead under the 


ler. 

But it was fairly plain that something was on the move 
when a dozen men came tumbling up on deck, two or 
three of them with blooded faces (for the mate had fought) 
and all armed, one way and another. A word from the 
leader of them caused the men who were at the forward 
pump to cease work. Captain Sackett, who was on the 
main deck, promptly slipped up the ladder to the upper 
deck and to his cabin, and Ellicott backed to the engine- 
room door, whence the engineer’s grizzled head was at that 
moment surveying the situation. 

“Ye'd better step inside, mon,” said Douglas. “I mind 
a convention o’ this sort when there wero crackit heids at 
the finish. I ha’o fastened the door on the ither side.” 

He slipped the bolt of this door, and the pair of them 
mounted the ladder that came out upon the upper deck. 
As thé anecyed upon the poting the skipper was in the 
act of leaving his cabin, with a revolver in his hand. 

He fired an ineffective shot, that no more stopped the 
ugly rush that came than it would have stopped the 
tumbling billows that boiled over the bows. And then 
there came a hurried retreat to the chart-room. The plate- 
iron door was slammed to, and Captain Sackett turned 
about, breathless and profane, to see who was there with 
him. There were three—Douglas, Ellicott, and the second 
mate. 

“ By gum, the hounds,” he gasped—“ the blooming scum! 
We've got to thrash ‘em down if we're guing to keep 
afloat. here are your mates, Mac?” 

The chief was deliberately picking out for himself an 
iron bar with a spiked end from among several that were 
propped up in a corner, for the chart-house was made the 
store place for an odd lot of things. . 

is be third’s hanging to the grating wi’ his hond on the 
throttle, mon,” he said slowly, “ for gin them puir engines 
race o'er muckle there'll be trouble. The other laddic's 
ha’ein’ a shot at dacin’ something wi’ the donkey engine. 
We'll be wantin’ it soon, Ah'm thinkin’, even if ye can 
get them loons at work, for she’s shakin’ rivets oot o’ her 
at every plunge, and there'll be a muckle o’ watter soakin’ 
through verra soon.” He turned to Ellicott. “Ye'll get 
one o’ these wee bits iron, mon, if ye’ll tak’ my advice,” ne 
said. “They're bonny for hittin’ wi’.” 

Ellicott picked up a bar. In the state of mind in which 
he found himself the idea of personal combat was not 
distasteful. He had been fighting that elusive thing, 
circumstance, for long enough, with indifferent results. To 
be at hand ae with something he could see and some- 
thing he cdl eel set his blood moving quicker, 

And then all at once he saw what sent his warming blood 
to ice. It was a framed Board of Trade certificate that 
gave the ship her charter. On it was inscribed the vessel's 
name, tonnage, master, and owner. 

Jim Ellicott, at this moment when he was taking up 
arms to defend the authority that governed this ship, 
became = of the knowledge that in doing so he 
was defending the interest of Vincent Hartley. Ha 
looked with amazed. incredulons eyes at the name—the 
firm’s name in its old style, John Hartley and Son. It 
was as though a hand had come out of nothingness and 
struck him. 

Were his life and the life of this man to be ever 
mingled? Was the name to start up out of the sea to 
confront = tty mock yu An Pe bitter ne 
engine-room skylights were broken in by a sea that came | it struck him that in return for a pitiful wage, w a 
neg t rated rail, and Se dae boat on that | was never destined to touch, he should be giving his labour 
quarter, and it had to be battened down by tarpaulin. ' to the man who had robbed him of mere than life, 


- 


hungry at this minute myself, sir,” he said. 
was his superior officer. 

“Ye mean ye canna’ eat the | oa ia 

Ellicott nodded. “I nibbled a bit of biscuit at break- 
fast,” he said, “ but most of it isn’t fit to feed peal on.” 

“ Ah’m no sayin’ it is,” observed Mr. Douglas judicially, 
“only I dinna masel’ direct hoo this ship is tae be run. 
I dinna doct, at the came time, that ye'll hae obsairved 
that the crew we hae got aboard are a prize lot o’ bristly 
scoondrels.” 

“Enough treatment of a sort will turn an honest man 
into that,” returned Ellicott. 

“What sort, mon?” 

“The sort we have just witnessed,” returned Ellicott, 
forgetting for the moment that he owed respect to this 
man, who was the next in authority under the skipper. 
And the chief engineer seemed to forget it, too. 

“Losh!” he said, with discernment in his eye and a 
black hand pulling at his grizzled beard. “Hoo did ye 
happen tae get intae a job like this? Ye're not the usual 
ot mon. I suppose ye’re a gentleman when ye're at 

ome ? 

Ellicott gave a twisted smile. “I haven't a home,” he 
said, “ and—well, one cannot starve.” 

“Ye seem tae be daein’ noo,” said the chief, with 
humour. And then he added as an afterthonght, perhaps 
because he was wise enough to recognise im some con- 
ceivable circumstances it were well to have such a man to 
fall back upon: “There'll be tea in the engineers’ mess 
yee soon. Gin ye’ll joost drop in. Ah’ll see that ye hae 


a meal. 

The heroic answer would have been to refuse any favour 
that was not accorded to the persecuted crew, but in real 
life a man looks after himself, and is thankful. 

It is, of course, nobler to look after others, 

Many spend their lives in inducing other L gran to 
believe that it is a more blessed thing to give to 
receive—and themselves accept the lesser blessedness. 

So Jim Ellicott ate with the engineers, and was filled. 

Misery was piled up that voyage. a erg Ushant the 
vessel labou against a gale that led her old sides 
till it would seem every rivet must be shaken out of her. 
The seas poured in cataracts over her head. Her 
spouted green and white every time she lifted. The 


all, both agar and far, how good the ROYAL stories are, 


h impossible by reason of the hammering seas, was & 
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heart that ir of Patan mon!” asked Douglas, 
ing in on his ra, . 

. tate in & choking voice, 
throwing down the bar among its fellows. 

withered if I strike a blow for this ship!” 

There was a battering noise on the iron door from out- 
side, and the cry of many voices. Captain Sackett was 
in an indefinito manner from sheer excitement. The chief 
engineer looked at Ellicott with a pair of shrewd eyes, and 
He did not need to be told that there was something here 
more than he understood. 

Ellicott felt for his pipe in « detached way, and pulled 
it out as a man who was broken off from all Be ae og 
bave—starved sooner than come aboard her.” 

“Wad ye, aye, noo? What dae ye mean? What dae ye 

His last question dropped into an eager whisper, as 
though there was something behind it. Then at that 
crash, and the lock of the door shattered. The door flew 
open, and simultaneously both Captain Sackett and the 
outside. Of these, one dropped the piece of iron he held 
and scutfered towards the main-deck ladder with ao limp 
rail and lay there quite sti 

here was no one else on the upper deck, except the 

The rest of them were found in the among the 
stores, where they were rifling, not food, but ship's brandy. 
not the ship’s,” said Douglas, “ for Ah’ll ha’e ye ken unless 
those hond-pumps are manned we'll ha’e picked up mair 

‘The same idea struck Ellicott. He had d very con- 
siderably the stage when his own life was no value to him, 
activitics, the more one lives and wants to live. He had 
thrown off that indifference to things which sometimes is 
This was truly an effort towards the safety of his own 
existence. 
to force them into the labour of the pumps. He did not 
strike a blow, but he talked, and he made it plain to them 

It was Jate at night, when donkey-engine had got to 
work again gee the hand-pumps were still manned), 
he was about to turn down for his spell with the shovel. 

“What ha’e ve been gettin’ hold of, mon?” he whispered, 


504 

“No, it isn’t,” returned “Mey I be 
seeing to his weapon. The second mate was swearing hard 
he also followed the other's glance to the framed certificate, 

“ What's the ship been daein’ tae ye?” he asked 

“If I bad known who was the owner of this coffin, 
ken?” 
moment thére Came an interruption. There was a great 
second mate fired. There were only two men on the deck 
and a cry, and the other geiehiy slipped down against the 
man at the wheel, and he had not moved from his position. 

“Ttls this way. Ye’re feichting for yere own life, and 
watter in an hoor's time than we shall get rid of.” 
having set himself much to do. For the greater one’s 
heroic and sometimes stupid—and was fiercely alive. 

And so he helped to cow the crew into obedience and 
that it was a choice of pumping or sinking. 
that the chief engineer tapped Ellicott on the shoulder as 
as one who holds a great secret and is afraid of letting it 


loose, 
“I was what you call a pier-head jumper—that is, I came 
aboard at the last moment,” Ellicott answered, too full of 


his own thoughts to speculate on what might be at the 
back of the grey eyes that looked into his. “I didn't havo 
tims or opportunity to find out whose ship this was, that's 
a 


“ Ah'm not sayin’ they're the bonniest ships afloat—the 
Hartley line o’ steamers,” began the chief cautiously, 

“If you_knew what I know about Vincent Hartley,” 
broke out Ellicott bitterly, as he turned down the ladder, 
“you'd mistrust his very footprints.” 

The chief engineer went up to the chart-room, where 
Captain Sackett was making a course by dead reckoning. 

“ Wheer d’ye make oot we are?” he asked, shutting tho 
door with some care. “Oh, hey—there.” And then he 
dropped his voice as he looked at the place on the chart 
marked by a pin. “D'ye ken,” he said, “ Ah’m no sae sure 
that laddie disnao ken mair than’s guid.” Captain Sackett 
looked up fiercely. “Ah'm no sae sure he disna ken that 
this ship is no’ intended tae reach port again.” 


——— 
Ly 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT. 
Special Instructions, 


Tae death of a ship can rarely be viewed without 
emotion, because there is something human—at least eome- 
thing that suggests life—in a big creature that wanders 
over the waters of the world, even though it be made of 
wood and iron and be fashioned by men’s hands. 

Those in the boat watched silently the empty space on 
the sea where a moment before had been a ship—a living 
ship with a name. 

“She's gone,” said the skipper huskily, expressing an 
obvious fact. 

“And in middling deep water,” added the mate after 
an interval, during which no one spoke. 

“There's nothing to be afraid of,” said Hartley in a 
Nec that was not quite steady. “We are quite near the 
shore.” 

Muriel shivered, frankly afraid. The sea was quite 
calm, and the long oily rollers from the ocean slid smoothly 
by; but the knowledge that this was the open sea, that 
the hand could be dabbled in water of three hundred 
fathoms, and that it was night, which to the mind used 
to the environment of lighted streets has always its par- 
ticular terrors, made fear come to her. 

ley turned to the skipper for confirmation. “An 
hour's good rowing should bring us near the shore?” 

“Too near,” returned the skipper. “There's a surf 
there—and rocks, These long rollers break on a shore in a 
way that would surprise you. We've got to keep on toa 
proper haven, sir, unless we are picked up. We are safe 
enough as long as the wind does not get up.” 

“There's a bit of a blow coming out of the sou’-west 
again, I hope ea observed the mate, sniffing at the faint 
air that the rising and falling breasts of water seemed to 

ush along. “I've thought so ever since we left port, only 
calculated we'd be in Gib. before——” 

The order came from the skipper to get ahead, and so 


Read “The Arm of the Law,” an excitin 


the creaking oars begati to pull the boat slowly over the 
black hills and dales that bore in from the far ocean. 

And «0 the little boatful of human souls went on to 
fulfil that which was written, and Chance—which eurely 
is no chance at all, but the working out of s relentless 
scheme conceived somewhere in the dim makings of the 
world—tugged at the puppet-strings that were to pull the 
other human complements across the stage at their right 
moments. ; 

For there came pulsing out of the night a steamer. . 

Hartley, whose eyes probed the darkness at every rise 
of the boat, caw the mast-head light first. It was almost 
on their very track. He breathed a sigh of relief. After 
all, his good luck, which he had come to believe strongly 
in, was a thing to be reckoned with. 

For, widespread as is the belief in the element of luck, 
that vague controller of destiny is held in greatest esteem 
among those who sail so near to the wind that a contrary 
breath means disaster. : 

When the steamer was so near that they could hear the 
thud of its propeller, they burnt a flare in the boat, and so 
presently the vessel came up at half speed, and finally 
came to a standstill a couple of lengths away. 

There came a hail in English. . ‘ 

“Thank goodness for that,” muttered the skipper. “It’s 
the only language I like to hear at sea.” 

They ran under the black sides of the vessel. Three or 
four dark heads looked over the rail, and a rope was 
thrown down. A few swift questions and answers were cast 
up end down, for there is no time for the ornaments of 
courtesy on the high scas, and then a rope ladder was hung 
over the rail. 

A voice above opined that the boat could be towed 
astern till they got to Gibraltar. : 

Two ofthe last to ascend were Hartley and the skipper. 
It was the latter who gave vent to deep exclamations of 
amazement. A lantern held in the hands of a man on 
deck threw a gleam of light on a lifebuoy, upon which was 
lettered the name of the ship. — 

Hartley's eyes followed the skipper's pointing finger, 

The name painted om the lifebuoy was the Creole, 
London. 
es What do you think of that, sir? One of your own 
ships.” 

What Hartley did think was not put into words. That 
he thought many things, and that some were bitter and 

erhaps terrifying thoughts, a light upon his face would 
have clearly demonstrated. But the darkness hid his 
white, drawn features. His jaws gripped one on another. 
The name on the lifebuoy was vibrating something in his 
brain that seemed to make him weak with apprehension. 

“Is this ship the Creole, of London?” he jerked out in a 
voice that sounded afraid. 

There came affirmation from somebody. 

Captain Sackett, of the Creole, wes at that moment 
hanging over the bridge-rail in an attitude of one who 
earnestly listens. He came down the bridge-ladder with 
some haste, as though he wished to confirm or correct 
some idea that had come into his brain. He went up to 
Hartley and struck a match. The two looked into each 
other’s faces, 

There was amazement in Sackett’s face. There was 
something more in the features of this man’s employer. 

“This is a bit more’n a surprise, sir,” muttercd Sackett 
in thick accents. 

By a common instinct they both went towards the chart- 
room. There they could speak, and they had both some- 
thing to speak of. Sackett opened the door just as the 
tremors of the engines began again, and Hartley hgvin 
entered, he followed and shut the door after him. An 
the pair faced each other. 

“T was cruising in the Zris,” said Hartley in explana- 
tion, as he cast a nervous eye round the untidy compart- 
ment. “You know the Jris, my schooner? We were cut 
down by some beggarly tramp that was unlighted, and that 
must have been driven by madmen, or drunken. It is a 
singular thing that you should have picked us up—and a 
luc roe 
_ “I don’t know about luck, sir,” returned Sackett, speak- 
ing like one who has something more behind. “We have 
had no luck this voyage. We had a mutiny four days 
ago. We're a man short, because I shot him dead, and my 
mate was stabbed at the bottom of the fo’c’sle ladder in 
trying to rouse the hands up to pumping.” 

“ Pumping? ” 

“ Aye; the steam pumps stopped because the donkey- 
engine broke down, and this ship leaks like a sieve. e 
pumps are keeping her afloat this minute.” 

There lea a question into Hartley’s eyes, though he 
held back his speech a moment. 

“Do you mean accidental leaks,” he queried tentatively, 
“ or. L7 


“If you want to know the state of this ship, sir, the 
bettoni’s rusting out of her,” said Sackett Blantiy “We've 


been pumping for our lives. There’s no nced to bore holes 
hose special instructionsx——” He paused and 
Hartley icllowed 1 his gaze 


in her. 
looked towards the door. 
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“Those special instructions,” he began again in a whisper, 
“jolly nearly carried themselves out without any 
assi nee.” 

“ And we'd have been fish-food, Mr. Hartley.” ee 

“I’m confoundedly glad you aren't, Captain,” cried 
Hartley, with an effusion of warmth that did not melt the 
hard look on the other's brined face. “See, he said, 
letting his voice drop softly into a whisper, “I don’t want 
any lives lost over it—and yourself. I want you to draw 
your share, so let it be done safely—somewhere in the 
Channel, eh ?—on the way home.” . 

“ Nay, sir; wo've arranged it—Douglas an’ me,” returned 
the shipmaster, curling his hands about his mouth to guard 
his hoarse words—“ we've arranged to do it hereabouts. 
There'll not be a better chance. The pumps ’ave only to 
break down——” 

“ By Heaven, man,” blurted out Hartley, “ you must do 
nothing of the sort! I want no more boat passages. 
That's my wife I sent up the ladder with a sling round her 
first of ail. You let this matter go through on the home- 
ward voyage.” 

A curious look came over the shipmaster’s face. —s 
his mind went back to some time or other when all the 
cards of the game had been in this other man’s hand. He 
had not seen fear in Vincent pt face before. In 
Great St. Helens, E.C., the latter usually wore that expres- 
sion which is called “business shrewdness,” but which is 
really cunning and the alertness which waits to take 
advantage of other men. 

new ex m gave Captain Sackett some sort of 
pleasure. He suffered a fair modicim of anxiety him- 
self duritg this , because, though he had tasted a 
good share of the bitterness of life, being human, he still 
clung to the desire for existence. And he had it at the 
back of his mind that had this ship gone down with all 
hands it would have been an exceedingly profitable thing 
for this man. And, bearing in mind the condition in which 
she had been sent to sea, the balance of possibility was 
very heavy on the side of such a contingency. 

“If you had come aboard a quarter of an hour sooner, 
sir,” he began, going to the speaking-tube that communi- 
cated with the engine-room. 

Hartley caught his arm fiercely. “You don’t mean to 


“I don't know, sir. It was Douglas’s idea. He was 
going to d sand into the pumps, or iron borings or 
eomething. I'll just——”" 

He yelled down the speaking-tube. There came an 
answer. Within thirty seconds the grimed face of the 
chief engineer looked round the door. 

“Come in, Mr. Douglas,” said Sackett quietly, while a 
hard little emile hung round his mouth. “Them special 
instructions I told you of is off for the present. This is 
Mr. Hartley.” : 

A elow look of understanding crept over the engineer's 
face, and a cunning expression—that rightly read meant 
that he was not going to give himself away. 

“ Ah’m no’ vera fameeliar wi’ the beeziness ye're referrin’ 
tae,” he observed discreetly. He set his eyes on Hartley. 
He was not acquainted with the shipowner’s sebagen A 
The arran te of his iy 9 Fo oe had nm made 
through underlings, since there had been Captain Sackett’s 
recommendation to back him up: 

“ He’s good enough for a delicate job, only rather over- 
cautious, didn’t I say, sir, when I gave you his name’” 
remarked Sackett. 

< Well, he needn’t be cautious before me,” eaid Hartley 


“ Ah’m pleased tae see ye, sir,” said the chief, putting 
an oily finger to his cap, “and Ah’'ll venture tae hope ye 
Ye no’ had a vera long and worryin’ time in yon boat. 
Losh, noo; Ah mind when Ah was third aboard the auld 
Northern Star, and we got ashore-—” 
_ Mr. Douglas, who became reminiscential at little provoca- 
tion, was pulled up by Captain Sackett. 

“We've got to Tora that little arrangement, d’you 
see?” he said. “ You'll do your best, Mr. Douglas, to keep 
them blooming pumps working.” 

The chief engineer turned a pair of astute eyes on Hart- 
ley, and his gaze wandered to the shipmaster and back to 
the creer again. " 

“Ite a peety we picket ye up, mon,” he said thought- 
fully. “Gin wo hadna’, yon crew o’ ours micht ha’e mes 
trouble ashore, f’r whae was tae ken it was yow, sir. Ma 
certie, the loons wad ha’e put it aboot that we wadna’ pick 
up a distressed crew, and somebody ashore micht ha’e put 
twa and twa togither, and ha’e said it was because we 
kenned the pumps was aboot tae break doon just a wee bit 


later.” 

“You keep your hands off those pumps, my lad,” put in 
es tg hastily “ Do you understand My wife's dboand 
with me. 


“ Mon—that is tae say, sir—Ah hope she’s keepin’ bonny. 
el mind me ane wife in Greenock, wi’ six bairns, noo, 
and—' 

“You'll please confine your conversation to the business 
in hand, Mr. Douglas,” interrupted Captain Sackett tartly. 
“You understand these instructions? ” 

“Mon,” returned the chief, wagging a rag-bound fore- 
finger and swaying his body slightly, the while he breathed 
a spirituous fragrance upon the atmosphere of the chart- 
room, “Ah was just aboot tae come up tae see ye when 

e yelled doon the pipe. Number four pump is no’ daein’ 
its duty. It’s no’ suckin’, and that’s a fact.” 

“Curse you! What have you been doing to them?” 
r oe sige a es nde ne 

r. Dou tolled a glance upon the speaker. 

“It's half an hour sin’ Ah put a hondful o’ iron-turnin’s 
intae the barrel o’ each of 'em,” he said. “When Captain 
Sackett called, Ah was just aboot tae come up tae obsairve 
that it micht no’ be a bad idea tae ha’e a look at yon boats. 
Losh, but yer ain boat's ridin’ astern fine and bonny, gir.” 


(Another fong instalment next week.) 
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FACTS ABOUT YOUR SKIN 


There are few things which are so dreaded 
and disliked as any form of skin trouble, and 
jit must also be remembered that it is compara- 
itively easy for the skin to become unhealthy. 
i Every inch of the skin has upon it a large 
number of pores, and if, owing to any cause, 
these become stopped up, the health of the 
skin will inevitably suffer. Consequently it is 
very clear that great care ought to be exercised 
to maintain the health of the skin, for upon 
i this depend its beauty and the due performance 
Hof its functions. hose interested are there- 
fore invited to ask themselves—what their 
Hlooking-glass says as to their skin health. 

Does it tell a flattering tale, or does it speak of 
spots, blemishes, roughness, redness, chaps, 
‘i cracked lips, or anything else which detracts 
from the appearance or comfort P 
; If your skin is red or rough, hasany blemish 

|] upon it, or if re suffer from any skin trouble 
in any part of the body, you want something that 

I] will give immediate relief, and make your skin 
clear,pure, and healthy once again. “Antexema” 


“Pantyffynon House, 
“ inog, Treharris. 
“I write to tell you of the t 
nd lasting beuedis that I bave 


mined fom! taking Iron-Ox Tablets. 
ope ti nm ience may 
enefit scusone’ ses” who suffers 
om anemia or indigestion. I 
uffered for years from anzmia, and 
orabout six months I was beset with 
ndigestion. My life was perfect! 
piserable because I was so wea 
nd depressed. I tried remedies 
nd was treated by doctors, but only 
btained temporary relief. On the 
dvice of my mother I tried your 
on-Ox Tablets, and I am glad to 
ay that their effect has been really 
parvellous, : After taking them for 
comparatively short time I am 
ow in almost perfect health. The 
ndigestion has gone away, and I 
im now much stronger and better. 
can truly say that I know of no 
onic that can equal Iron-Ox 
‘ablets, 
“ (Signed) (Miss) M. BLUNT.” 
Anemia of long standing, severe 
ndigestion completely cured by 
on-Ox Tablets—t' is the ex- 
perience of Miss Blunt. She 
mits us to publish her letter and 
her photograph, because she feels 
hat other sufferers should be told 
bout the wonderful remedy that 
nade her well. 
If you are weak, ailing, anemic— 
f you are fast in the toils of indi- 
ion, heed Miss B unt’s message 
Tablets 


Before Using “ Antezema.” 
is a scientific remedy, being the discovery of a 


well-known doctor. It stops irritation imme- 
diately, removes all skin blemishes, and is a 
sure cure for skin complaints of every kind. 


Somethiaz to Remember. 


The one point you should remember above 
all others is that many, if not all, of the most 
severe forms of skin trouble might have been 
atoided with but a small amount of trouble if 
they had been tackled when they first showed 
themselves. Everyone knows the danger of a 
neglected cold, and the: a of a neglected 
skin trouble is as- great. it not foolish, 
therefore, to neglect the first signs of trouble 
and so risk real misery, and even unsightliness, 
in the future P 


Let Me 
Tell 


What the Skin Is. 


We all breathe with our skin as well as with 
our lungs, and it is thercfore most important 
that every pore should be kept o hat is 
why “ Antexema Soap” should always be used 
for washing. It not only cleanses the surfaco 
of the skin, bak also eheanees e pores and 
keeps them free, , and able to do their 
work well. In addition to being a breathing 
organ, the skin is also a loom for making the 
beautiful protecting blanket which covers the 
whole of the body, and is known as the scarf 
or outer skin. e surface of the skin is 
covered with millions of tiny pores, and most 
of these carry away, by means of the perspira- 
tion, the watery waste of the system, and the 
others secrete the natural oil of the skin, 
which makes it soft, smooth, and elastic. 


Facts About ‘‘ Antexema."’ 


“ Antexema” cleanses the pores, soothes and 
softens the skin, and pimples, roughness, 
blemishes, chafing, and all skin troubles 
disappear under its magical influence. 
“ Antexema ” is an unrivalled cure for eczema, 
psoriasis, and nettlerash; but it is just as 
useful for burns, bruises, blisters, insect bites, 
chaps, chilblains, and skin irritation; and gen- 
tlemen whose skin is tender find it the very 

ing to use after shaving. It is not an oint- 
ment, but forms an invisible healing, soothing, 
non-poisonous, protective coating over the 
tender surface, and a new skin is thus able to 
grow beneath it. 

Thousands of people during the last few 
months have availed themeelvea of our offer to 
send a copy of our booklet on “ Skin Troubles,” 
and we are glad to know that it has proved 
wonderfully useful. Really, there ought not to 
be a home without a copy of this family hand- 
book, because it is crammed with information 
that cannot fail to interest everyone who pos- 
sesses it. Skin troubles are so common, the 
discomfort cause is so great, and the 
ue to them in many instances 
so marked, that a little book containing the 
essence of modern scientific knowledge in 
regard to the cause, cure, and prevention of all 
forms of skin illness cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated. That is why you should read the offer 
at foot and procure a copy. 

What the Little Book Contains. 

The great virtne of the handbook on “Skin 
Troubles” is not its size. It is small and 
light, and’ will go into your pocket, but it 
contains more genuine and valuable informa- 
tion than many books twenty times its size. 
Let us mention the headings of some of the 

phs: Care of the Skin, What the Skin 
8, What a Skin Trouble Is, The Antexema 
Skin Remedies, Skin Troubles Caused by 
Excessive Oily Secretion, by Deficient Oil 
Secretion, by Excessive Formation of Scarf. 
Skin, by ren porsty Loss of Scarf-Skin, 
by Unhealthy Scarf-Skin, by Acid Perspira- 
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tion, by Impure Blood, and Those Caused by 
Insects and Vegetable Moulds. Some of the 
skin troubles referred to are: Acne, Babies’ 
Skin Troubles, Bad Complexions, Baldness, 


After Using “ Antexema.” 


Barber’s Itch, Blackheads, Boils, Blotches, 
Burns and Scalds, Chilblains, Corns and . 
Bunions, Dandruff; Delicate, Sensitive, Irri- 
table, Easily-chapped Skin; Skin Troubles 
affecting the Ears, Eyes, Feet, Hands and 
Scalp; (chronic and acute), Eczema 
gs, Erysipelas, Erythema, Facial 
Blemishes, Flushings, Freckles, Gouty or 
Rheumatic Eczema, Tosest Bites, Wounds, 
Lip and Chin Troubles, Lupus, Nettlerash, 
Piles, Fimpies, Prickly Heat, Psoriasis, Ring- 
worm, Scabies, Scald Head, Scrofula, Sebor- 
rhea, Shingles, Ulcers, Warts, and Wrinkles. 
This booklet should be in every household, as 
it is a most convenient little book of reference, 
and it shows in clear, plain, and simple 
language how to cure all skin troubles and 
prevent their return. 


Our Special Offer to Induce You to Try 
‘* Antexema.” 

“ Antexema” is supplied by all Chemists 
and Stores at Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., or may be 
obtained direct post free, in plain wrapper, 
for ls. 3d. and 2s. 9d. We are anxious to 
convince you of the value of “ Antexema,” 


and therefore make thia special offer. If you ~ 


will send for a copy of our family handbook 
on “Skin Troubles ” (price 3d.), which explains 
the cause, nature, and cure of all forms of 
skin illness, we will send with it a free trial 
sample of “ Antexema,” so that you can test 
the remedy before buying a larger bottle. 
To obtain the little book, together with a free 
trial of “‘ Antexema,” send tbree penny stamps, 
mention Pearson’s Weekly, aud address your 
letter to The Antexema Company, 83 Castle 
Road, London, N.W. 


t once, 


thoroughly practical and helpful they are I will send you, 


what the future has in store for you, whether the coming years trological 


nd begin to take lron-Ox 
Let me tell you FREE 
It is well for you to know that hold out pet that you could grasp if you but knew it, whether da 


on-Ox Tablets are an absolutely | home may be your b and ehthes F an 

‘ame will door. The stars te of eex, whether married or single, and you will surprised at the truths I 

fe remedy. They can do tell eas ‘iain ecw Medic al he siniseridas lea ‘i will tell make this a - be on interes t in my — = sees: Britain, al 
othing but They p it w e advantage of the good fortune that is ready to help you | to 8 rology as I have maste 

you knew when and how to act; let ba of th b: onderful powers to read the future like 

not attempt to ed Sie AP oleae alae eo oni wre td el in’all times of trouble and worry, aud when you 


Nature—they that are in your path, and tell you clearly how to avoid them. 
orceorstrain. Make up your mind d 
o get well now—go to your own 
hemist to-day—let the healing 
owers of Iron-Ox Tablets begin to 


elp you before to bed 
aight you go 


IRON-OX 


Tablets 


Taman leger, an’ for many years I have forecasted the future of thousands of 
delighted patrons all over the world. I c'aim to be able to draw for you ao picture or 
Horoscope of your life, past, present, and future, that will startle and mystify you by its 
exactness. To prove to you the absolute accuracy of iny Horoscope and to show you how 

TOLD MY LIFE CORRECTLY. 
T Ohio. 
“Had not understood 
science ¢! rong nly you could not 
have told my life #0 co: re 
advise every ly to have you 
their lives.”—Core Kneer,. 


Koy hk Wy 


Vv. A. VOLESKY. MARIB S. KUHN. 
The Money and the Marriage came as Predicted. 


CORA KNEER. 


Tron N.Y. 
You said I was to have some little amount of 


are a cure for 
3 — ° “The Life Reading three years ago was cosred}. money left 
me unexpectedly by a distant relative, an elderly lady. This has come true, and from a source 1 had no idea of at 
aneemia. the time. What you regarding marriage is also true.” Mrs. Dr. Murray. 


If you want to make your future successful and know what it contains write me at once. 


eond the free H immodistely without any charge, and I will reveal the | tell you things about yourself that you believe no one else knows but If, 
hterd ota and without failure. I will ‘on you the Risto: of your life from the | fore write at once. Simply send your full nome and address, the date of your birth, your 
hat and enclose a penny stamp for postage, and 


There- 


rad! the what you can expect as your share of ha; what failures married or single, the 
a cake you Slice, having my tions, fou are ina position to avoid them. I or star reading will be immediately sent you in sealed envelope free of charge, 


Address: Professor Edison, 61 Thirty-first St., Binghamton, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Please stamp the letter which you send me with a 23d. stamp. 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Cu Devilled Toast. 
Make a paste of the curry-powder, chutney, 
ated cheese, butter, cayenne, and salt. 
read this on fingers of fried bread, warm 
in the oven, and just before serving sprinkle 
with lemon juice. 


Ginger Snape. 

Rub a quarter of a pound of butter or 
dripping into one pound of flour, add half 
a pound of sugar, half a pound of warmed 
treacle, and one teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda dissolved in hot water. When all 
is well mixed pour on a buttered tin, and 
bake in a steady oven. (Reply to Atvana; 
thanks to GRaTEFUL ) 


Boiled Apple Pudding. 

Chop finely half a pound of apples, half 
a pound of beef suet, and mix with half a 
pound of breadcrumbs, two ounces of flour, a 
quarter of a pound of moist sugar, two eggs, 
and, if necessary, a very little milk. Boil 
steadily in a well-greased mould for three 
hours. Serve with sweet melted butter 
sauce, 


Stewed Cheese. 

Take four ounces of grated cheese, which 
has become too hard and dry for table use. 
Set this in a stewpan with one gill of new 
milk, half an ounce of butter, and stew the 
whole till it is dissolved. When it is nearly 
cold add a beaten egg. Set in a pie-dish, 
and brown in the oven. (Reply to ALicE 
NEIsH.) 


Inexpensive Icing for Cakes. 
Thoroughly beat the white of an egg, add 
to it one tablespoonful of cold water, and 


stir into it gradually sufficient sugar to 


thicken it. Lay this on the cake and 
smooth it with a knife dipped into boiling 


water. Set the cake in a cool oven to dry. 
This icing cuts easily without breaking. 
(Reply to Dororuy T.) 


Griddle Cakes. 

Take half a pound of fine oatmeal and 
add to it one teaspoonful of su; and the 
same of baking powder, with a pinch of salt. 
Mix all these together, then beat into it enough 
skim milk, or butter milk to make a light batter 
and bake By spoontis spread on the griddle, 
or on the baking sheets in the oven. Care 
should be taken that either is very clean and 
slightly greased. 

Savoury Shoulder of Mutton. 

Bone a small shoulder of mutton, and 
place onion stuffing in the cavity. Roll up 
the meat and make it into a firm roll. Slice 
turnips, carrots, and celery, and place in 
a baking tin with cne ae of stock. Stand 
the meat on the vegetables, cook gently till 
thoroughly done, basting frequently. Dredge 
the meat well with flour, so that it will 
coisa and serve with the strained gravy 
round. 


Salt Beef Ragout. 

Take some slices of cold boiled beef, two 
onions, a tablespoonful of vinogar, and half 
@ pint of gravy. Slice the onions first, and 
fry in a little dripping, adding enough flour 
to thicken the gravy. When all is a nice 
brown, stir in the vinegar and gravy, and boil 
up. Place the slices of meat in this, and 
simmer gently till tender, flavour with a 
little ketchup and made mustard. Have 
ready some well-boiled and mashed turnips, 
arrange a border of this round a dish, so 
as to form a wall, pour the 1 t in the 
centre. Garnish the dish further, if you 
like, with slices of hard-boiled egg. (Reply 
to GERALDINE.) 

To Make Brawn. 

Required: One pig's head, two sheep’s 
Lt, a teaspoontul of chopped sage, some 
finely-cho parsley, pepper and salt to 
taste. ell wash the head in salt and 
water to remove the blood, rub the head 
with common salt, and leave it for three 
days, adding a little fresh salt every day. 
Put the head in a stewpan, just cover it 
with cold water, and let it simmer until 
vite tender. Then remove the bones from 


. the meat; cut up the meat into small pieces 


and the tongue in slices, and mix in the 
chopped sage, parsley, pepper, and salt. 
Place all in a basin or tin, and pour over 
it half a pint of the stock in which the 
head was cooked, using a little colouring to 
make it a dark brown. 


Where do we get our ideas? See the February ROYAL, out January 2let, price 4d, 


er ee ry 


AT .TRIFLING COST. ad's 
Or course if you want an inexpensive evening dress you m 
prepared to make is at home, and that is why we have decided to 
our readers with an excellent of the pretty gown here 
(No. 16798). With the aid of that pattern, and by noting these few 


im 


. Oertain kinds of 
mu there are that look 
extremely well for evening wear, 
not to mention the jewelled 
nets. Plain net, too, has ite 
advantages, and if it can be 
embellished with a few sequins 
by the home worker, it will out- 
rival the jewelled net in wear. 
For about 1s. a yard the 
drapers are showing many 
pretty materials suitable for 
our gown, and you will be well 
savieed to mks yom shoe Fa 

ese ight, since it is by 
artificiel Fight that your dress 
will be subjected to the critical 
eye. In making the skirt 
after having seamed it, add the 
bands of trimming, then gather 
it in at the waist, turning up 
the hem last of all. The bodice 
is simply a low-cut blouse, the 
corsage of which is draped with 
chiffon, beneath which some 
creamy satin gleams. More of 


the lace outlines this. : 

Nun’'s-veiling is, of course, L. q 
_ less | in arg? than ee ee Se 

e net wou » but if you a 
rovided youreclf with = No. 16708. Paper pettern, id.» towdinen 
long-sleev bodice extend- —_ Honriottn Streot, London, W.0. 


ing to just below the bust 
which can be puppen on previous to the bodice proper for daily wear, 
your dress would then do well for summer festivities. Of 80-in 
CF 3 3 will be required, not to mention 13 yards of lace insertion—and 
with a serrated edge, mind. 

SOC 


WOMAN’S CHARM. 

SomE women are as harmonious as sweet music. We cannot analyse 
the secret of their charm, “we tan only wonder what makes them so 
charming. ot 

Not one gift, but a hundred, make a woman irresistible! One 
might write volumes about the sense of touch; a limp, weak hand 
gives us a Gieagreeatle sensation, but the quick, thrilling pressure of 
a sympathetic hand lingers in our a ‘or years. 

nselfishness ik the first step toward being charming. The selfish 
woman, no matter how beautiful she may be, never has a long rie 

Man is by education, as well as by instinct, an egotist, and little 
inclined to love a woman whose self is her god. He is often (as the 
cleverest of men are) an overgrown boy. He wants to be loo after 
and loved. He is craving to tell some sympathetic feminine soul 
that his soap bubbles have burst, and, metaphorically speaking, he 
wants to lay his head on a kindly shoulder, and let the sweep 
over the battle and the strife—to forget, and be a child—a pure, 
white-souled child again for a brief i of seconds. 

Therefors the woman who would charming must be kind and 
full of that divine maternal instinct that makes erring mortals do 
homage at her shrine. 


CARE OF THE FEET. 

Don’r neglect the care of the feet. There is an intimate connection 
between feet and complexion. It is only when the former are in good 
condition that a woman looks her best. 

Don’t wear tight, stiff, or ill-fitting shoes or boots, They are the 
common cause of corns, causing pressure or friction on the projections 
of the bones. 

Don't wear rubber overshoes in the house. 
They interfere with the 
air-tight. If worn too 
headache. ” 

Don’t attempt to treat a corn without first bathing the’ feet in 
warm water. 

Don’t cut the nails round. Make them square. If rounded like 
finger-nails there is danger of their growing in, and nothing is more 
painful than an ingrowing nail. . 

Don’t go to bed with cold or damp feet, if you wish to preserve 
your health. From a hygienic point of view, a wet back should be less 
shunned than wet or ccld feet. . 

Don’t stand for any length of time on snow or ice or the cold 
Front Many diseases may be traced to cold suddenly applied to 

e feet. 

Don’t think that a foot is beautiful because it is small. It must 
be in proportion to the stature—the instep moderatel high, the toes 
regular, the heel non-protruding, and the general outline graceful. 


e h Remove them at once. 
proper ventilation of the feet, as they are 
much, they cause tender feet, dizziness, and 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Butter 
* Put into clean pots and well surrounded 
with charcoal will keep good for months. 


Clean Brase Door Plates . “ 

Of all kinds with cloths dipped in spirits 
of ammonia, polishing afterwards with soft 
rag or a leather. 


Pearls. 

The colour of pearls may be improved and 
preserved by keeping a bit of the root of an 
ash tree in the same box with them. 


For Frying. 

Always put a pound or two of fat in the 

an. There is no waste, as the same fat can 

used over and over again, by pouring it 
through a strainer into a crock for the pur- 
pose. 
To Preserve Walking Boots. 

Constant blacking is likely to injure the 
leather of boots before very long, but this 
evil may be guarded against by occasionally 
(about once in three weeks) brushing off 
all the blacking and rubbing oil into the 
leather. 

Ink Stains on a Leather Writing Case 

May be erased by several applications of 
weak solution of oxalic acid. is should 
be painted over the stain, and after a few 
minutes wiped off—when thoroughly dry re- 
peat the application. (Reply to Stzass, 12a.) 
eee Kory, f 

of great value in cookery, for it pos- 
sesses a wonderful property of Bbaorbing’ oe 
making stronger, the taste of flavouring in- 
gredients, so much so, that an overdose of 
this deintcl herb is likely to nullify the 
more delicate aroma of other seasonings. 


This Laxative for Children 

Is probably what you are seeking. Manna 
in tears five ounces, calcined magnesia one 
ounce, washed sulphur one ounce, white flour 
two ounces. Make this into an electuary with 
simple Fr abet a teas i 


a ips nful may Me gree in 
ot milk early e morning. to 
Barsaka, Sheffield.) = 


Wisdom in High Places. 

It has of late been frequently remarked that 
there is, among the upper classes of Society, 
a very decided reaching out towards a 
simpler style of living and CTS King 
Edward himself sets the example of orderi 
short we bya meals, =“ Pe ik erece 
Roosevelt, own telling, habitual - 
takes of only “two or three sensible pon (a 
“ringe, qweliecle ant Cc h 

ings, presidents an ourt icians 
exert a tremendous influence upon ths soinas 
and manners of the people. hat the King 
says and does is listened to and copied by 


thousands of his subjects, and, ually, what 
the King’s ry recommends is fearlessly 
accepted in houses of loyal Britons as a 


guaranteed goodthing. . 

It was but a little walla ago that our King’s 
Sector, together with other eminent scientific 
men, a 


an exhaustive iry into the 
value of dried currants as a f very loyal 
Englishman is interested in currants, knowin 


dried grape of Corinth, always obtainable in 
this omuitey at a few pence per pound, is, 
in reality, one of the most highly nutritious 
foods it is possible to eons, 

It is because of this knowledge, now so 
widely disseminated among all classes of 
people, that dishes containing currants have 

me so ular that clever chefs and 
cooks have themselves to thinking out 
new forms of currant cookery. 

But, however gladly the housewife welcomes 
recipes for new currant dishes, she should 
always remember the emphatic pronouncement 
of Sir Francis g in favour of Currant 
bread. This excellent food—light, easily 
digested, nutritious and sustaining—cannot be 
given t a place in the every-day dietary 
of the family. @ correct proportion of 
currants to ary is one pert ho hree—this 


produces a nice light loaf, liberally sprinkled 
with fruit, and is a food highly table to 
both young people and old, while its extremely 


moderate price brings it in the reach of the 
narrowest purse. 
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the dirt that settles in the pores. 
OATINE-—the perfect face cream—takes it away, and Icaves the skin fresh, 
, and delicate. 


OATINE does not grow hair. 1t is free from animal fat and chemicals. We 
make it from the skin healing, cleansing part of the purest Oats. 


_ OATINE cares sll roughness, sores, and chaps the chanzeful winter weather 
eae. It is not only for ladies, but for the man who is careful after shaving, 
‘est Oatine die: ! i 
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you a copy of our book—" Brauty Hixts.” 
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A tazez number of readers have expressed regret at 


the disappearance of My Noresooxk from the pages 
of P.W. Those who appreciated the feature will 
be glad to hear that Mz. Norzzoox is writing the 
“Secrets of Success’? every week in Smirn’s 
Weexty, a copy of which may be obtained from any 
bookstall or newsagent for a penny. 


A GREAT many of my men readers are irfterested in rifle 


shooting—either on open-air ranges, or with minia- 
ture rifles. Quite a small proportion of them however, 
I am afraid, have had an opportunity of joining a 
miniature rifle club. This opportunity is now 

iven them. In the current issue of SiTH’s 

EEKELY you will find an announcement to the effect 
that that paper is now i as the official 
weekly medium of the Society of Miniature Rifle 
Clubs, which, under be ogee lency of Earl Roberts, 
has develo so rapidly during the past twelve 
months. Every man reader of SmitH’s WEEELY is 
thinking about joining a miniature rifle club, and 
I now suggest that every able-bodied reader of 
this paper should do likewise. The best thing to 
do is to send a postcard to the editor of Smitn’s 
Weexty, 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., asking 
him to let you have the name of a miniature riflo 
club in your locality. You will then be able to 
decide whether or n6 you care to go further and 
join that club. 


Jane, who is a housemaid, comes forward with a 


very real grievance. She very strongly objects to 
servants being called “slaveys.” “Particularly in 
papers,” she says, “you very often see this term 
used, and it always annoys me very much. Even 
the term ‘servant’ is, I think, unpleasant, and I 
wish I could emigrate to America, where, I believe, 
we are called ‘hired girls.’”———__—__—“ Slavey” 
is very objectionable, Janz, and I don’t think you 
will ever find it used in P.W. There is a feeling, 
too, I know, amongst domestics, against being 
called “servants,” and though there is nothing 


" particular to be said against that, the term “maid, 


which. is gradually taking ite place, is perhaps 
nicer. Ag to America, I think you are a little 
mistaken. I was reading an American paper the 
other day in which a maid was referred to as a 
“bellhop”—one who has to hop when she hears 
a bell. Now, how would you like that, Jane? 


Wink, who is a telegraphic clerk at a Manchester 


a 


post-office, has noticed a peculiar little habit of econ- 
omy with which, he says, ninety-nine persons out 
of a hundred are afflicted. “I mean,” he writes, 
“the horror which people seem to have of including 
more than the regulation twelve words in a tele- 
gram. I have constantly seen gentlemen and ladies 
step down from a splendid motor or carriage and 
come in here and stand for abcut twenty minutes over 
a telegraph form, positively writhing in the endea- 
vour to cut their message down to twelve words. 
Often when I tell a man that the charge is 6}d. he 
will take back the form and cut out a word. Why is 
ite”? I suppose, Wing, it must be because 
“sixpence” is so intimately associated with a tele- 
gram that we have come to look upon it as a sort 
of swindle if we are asked to pay more—just as 
we often walk some distance in order to pay only 
s& penny for a ‘bus ride. We could easily afford 
an extra penny, but “a penny ‘bus” is firmly 
rooted in our minds, so we often put ourselves out 
to avoid doing so. And it is just the same with 
“a sixpenny telegram.” 

am a strong supporter of l’entente cordiale,” 
writes Once a SwEETHEART, “but I do detest to 
hear aon Englishman use this ‘finicking’ word 
‘fiancée.’ Indeed, I once heard a country lady ask 
a man if it was a new horse which he had got. I 
called my wife my ‘sweetheart ’—that’s the word— 
straight Yorkshire English. And we did not need 
any mistletoe. No fancy names for the real article, 
no brushing of the cheeks for a kiss, but a right 
full good one on the lips, and hug like a bear gives, 
Now, Mr. Editor, kill ‘fiancée,’ and _ revive 
‘sweetheart.’ God blesg ’em!”’ To find 
out exactly what a swectheart or a fiancée should 
te called, we asked every member of our staff to 
write his or her opinion anonymously on a slip of 
waper and drop it on our desk when we weren’t 
‘leoking. When we unrolled the slips we found such 
expressions as these: “ Peach,” “The One Girl in 
+e World,’ “My Little Bunch of Remnants,” 
"My Cough Drop,” and “Never had one’ (this 
§a ‘te erratic penmanship of the Cantankerous 
Crank). We have therefore come to the decision 
that o rose by any other name—and so forth. 
Still, English is English, and “fiancée” isn’t, 
We'll always try to make it “sweetheart” in 
future. 


Wen ought a man to give up football? is the pe 
blem on which Mary would like advice. er 
husband is “nearing the forties,” yet he still plays 
with his club every Saturday. Many has heard 
that the older a man grows the more liable he 
becomes to serious injury from blows or falls, and 
she feels sure it is not right for her husband to 
run such risks every week.——\lI know 
several officers in the Army, Mary, who gave up 
polo when they married, and though polo is cer- 
tainly more dangerous n football, the idea is 
the same—a married man has responsibilities and 
should not run risks. On the other hand, no hard 
and fast line as to the age when football should 
cease can be drawn. You know the old saying 
that a man is as old as he feels. It is very true in 
this res When some sort of instinct scems to 
tell a man that he has played enough football he 
will soon stop. Till then, irrespective of age, he 
pebeny does not run more risks than he did when 

e first started playing. 

J. 8. asks advice, because he fears he has entangled 
himself with a young lady. He has for some time 
been in the habit of attending church with this 
dads and afterwards ging a walk with her 
and seeing her home. is birthday is now 
approaching, and he knows that she intends making 
him a present of a pipe; moreover, he knows that 
she is doing this on what he calls “pushing the 
business principle.” As he has not “the least 
intention of keeping company with the young lady ”’ 
he would like to know whether or not he should 
accept the gift] certainly orm ise 
with the young lady, J. 8., because it is rather late in 
the day to say you have not the least intention of 
keeping company with her when, as you admit, 
you have been doing so for three months. Surely, 
if her presence has given you Peers for so long 
you must have some stronger affection for her than 
you seem to imagine. Young men often get sud- 
denly frightened when affairs between themselves 
and a lady are coming toa head ; sometimes they run 
away, and then afterwards they bitterly regret it. 
Take care you do not commit this error, J. 8. If, 
however, you have really been behaving very badly 
all this time, you had better tell her at once that 

ou know she intends to make you a preernt and 

beg her not to. Explanations will follow. If she 
is angry you will observe it. If she cries, be a 
man—kiss the tears vig & take the pipe and the 
girl, and think yourself lucky. 

Parmutr has noticed that whenever he draws near 
anybody walking in front 9f him along a quiet road, 
that-person almost invarifbly glances round to see 
who it is. This er to irritate Pxrtup, 
until one day he, hearihg footsteps behind him, 
caught himeelf doing the same thing. Since then 
he has paid attention to the matter, and he finds 
it, he says, practically impossible to avoid turning 
his head when, in a quiet road, he hears someone 
following. “Now, why do we do this?” he asks. 
—_————_I showed your letter, Puiu, to a 
Professor of Science at one of our universities with 
whom I happened to be talking, and he says that 
this habit is undoubtedly the survival of a very 
old hereditary instinct. Hundreds of years ago, 
Puiu, when there was no law and er in the 
land, it was a very dangerous thing for one person 
to let another approach him from behind without 
looking to see if it was a friend. In those days 
the man who was not a friend was a foe, 
failing to look round, one was practically inviting 
a whack with a knotty club on the head, or a dig 
in the back from a copper spear. There is, thank 
goodness, little chance of this boisterous form of 
greeting nowadays, but it will take many more 

ears of public safety before the “looking-round” 
instinct is eradicated. 

Ir is part of Posrat’s duty to superintend the e 
department of his office. As a result he Tears 
has a number of stamps under his hands, and 
_ being peoerally short of money at the end of the 
week ” he has fallen into the habit of borrowing, 
whenever he needs it, sufficient money in stam 
for his lunch or a packet of cigarettes. “Of 
course,” he says, “I ie pay it back on Saturdays 
when I get my salary. Nearly all my fellow-clerks 
know I do this, and they think nothing of it.” But 
now a terrible thing has happened to Postat. 
Ten shillings’ worth of stamps have been stolen 
from his cash-box. That is a large sum to him, 

and he cannot possibly make it up. Yet when the 

loss is discovered suspicion will fall on him be- 
cause of his well-known habit of “borrowing the 
stamps.” What should he do?——————What- 

ever the result of this affair, Postar, let it be a 

warning to you that to “borrow” a penny stamp 

from your employers is as dishonest as “ borrow- 
ing” far larger sums to pay debts. Your only 
plan, before your books are examined, is to go to 
the head of the firm and tell him that you have been 
in tho habit of “borrowing and paying back.” 

The fact of your frankly telling him will probably 

cost you no more than a reproof. Then tell him of 

the lose of those missing stamps. If you leave 
him to find out the matter and to discover your 

a tarcomiog” habit simultaneously, it will go incl 

with you. ' 


Tae Scot wants to know which profession has the 
largest number of amateur practitioners.——— 
——Oh, Scor, just take a peep into the seething 
ocean of manuscripts, relieved on the horizon by the 
outline of a bald head, which Ppt me are pleased 
to call my sanctum, and you will shudder and say 
“Journalism.” Out of one hundred persons born 
into the world, I am sure seventy-five believe they 
can write, and this has been so, I believe, since 
long before the days of B prntng: Even now I can 
picture to myself, out ten primeval men, seven 
and a half—that is, a boy—chipping out somethin 
secretly on stones, and wondering if they coul 
insert it anywhere. Muzic perhaps comes next, 
in point of amateur practice, but nothing will in- 
duce me to believe it has half as many devotees 
as literature, though perhaps the greater capacity 
of the musical amateur for inflicting misery makes 
those who are not editors think otherwise. 


Tue following subscriptions to the Fresh Air Fund 
have come to hand since the last list was published : 
f . Afi 
Miss M. G. Greathead, 5s.; In Imitati f Marie, 0d.; 
re 9 } Wormald, 3s. ‘id.; W. Cc. leaner 
4s. 4d.; 8. BR. M., 28.; C. W. P., 28. 6d.; W. C. Foner, 3: 6d.; 
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COoLLucTED : HM. Topase, per 8. Hawes, &s.; 2nd East 
Yorks Regt., Maymyo, per Sergt. J. Hall, 17s. 4d.; East 
Rand Station, per RB. Meak, £4; Balance from Football 
Club of H.M.8. Sealark, re H. C. White, £1 18.; 
The Ratings, H.M.8. Brilliant, Newfoundland, 
Viola, and Sonny Wande, 83s. ; Dominica 
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J. BR. Thwaite, £2 4s. 9d.; Doll Exhi ord, £3 os ; 

A Few Friends on HMS. Lancaster, 88. Sd.; J. Mason 

Barker, £8 10e.; Canteen Committee of H.M.8. Astroea, £2; 
W. Champion, 6s. 
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Save Money ; 
on your shopping. \ 
ia) 


Bach of the 26°articles on this page has been allotted a letter of the alphabet. 
Securely packed with each article mentioned is a form bearing letter shown—for instance, 
A with. Biscuits, B with Coffee and Cocoa, C with Matches, and so on. All you bave 
to do is to order from your grocer as you may require them, the articles specified, save 

the forms and get your share of 


432,083 CASH PRIZES 


There are three classes in which you may compete for your share in this amount. 
ALPHABETS. First prize £1,000. And other prizes from £1 to £500. 


Class t. CASH PRIZES FOR COMPLETE 

Class 2. CASH PRIZES FOR FORMS NOT MAKING COMPLETE ALPHABETS. First prize £100 and other 
‘prizes from 10s. to £5. 

us of 63d. for every complete alphabet sent in up to 1,000,000 


pr 
Class 3. CASH BONUS—consisting of a definite bon 
(one million). Start to-day and buy these goods to meet your household requirements for 1907: 


SPECIAL NOTICE. Goods packed before the ist of January, 1907, and in stock at your Grocer’s 
may not contain the Alphabetical Forms. Keep the wrapper, label or lid of 
such goods and send them to the particular manufacturer on the 
gist March, 1907. He will send you the corresponding 
number of ferms to which you were entitled. | 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


IN all a essentials ofa perfect tiny, 
DEWAR'S ‘WHITE LABEL’ 
stands second to none. The’ encomiums 
showered upon this famous stimulant by: 7 
expert judges corroborate this fact. As 
regards quality, “age, ‘and flavor the 


excellence | of DEWAR'S | ‘WHITE : 
“LABEL iS - unquestionable. foc a 


SAVES 
MANY LIVES. 
ey Established 32 Years. Seno 
“7 The Cheapest, Safest, Wag 
i most Up-to-date, most 
Effective, and Best Known 
Remedy in hei World for & 
Chill, Sous! hs, Colds, and ¥ 
Throat and Ehett Affections, is 2 
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fung Tonic 


For INFLUENZA IT AOTS 
LIKE MAGIC. 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, SINGERS, 

and all who suffer from 
. THROAT WEAKNESS 
WILL FIND IT SAFE AND EFFECTIVE, 


and 
'g PILLS RECOMMEND THEMSELVES. 


. PP LPP APL gD 
Keak ooo BOXES SOLD ANN sc poe 
prosmiotany be: by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc., and 
sold everywhere in (oxes price 1k (86 pills) & 28 (168 pills. 


|“ No Better Food.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.RS.E.. °% 
. —_— 9 PURE 
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W. T. OWBRIDGE, t Ltd., Hull, Aly 
Sold everywhere in bottles 1 atle lid, <i 
2s. 9d. 40. 6d., & and lls. te +. 


«1 have never tasted Cocoa that { like so well.” 
Ne aE ODO Sir nes) CAMERON, C.B., M.D., 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, | 
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